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THE RECESS. 


Jackrisu have been found with a Carp in their mouths, one half 
of which has been digested, while the other half remains stubborn 
and unconquered. Will the latter half choke the Jackfish, or be 
digested also? The Jackfish is exceedingly like the House of Lords; 
a very arrogant, blustering fish, with a great swallow, and a very un- 
popular flavour. Will the House of Lords digest the rest of the Bill, 
or choke at the attempt? It is a difficult question to decide upon. 
Meanwhile, we have adjourned Parliament that the Jackfish may do the 
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best it can with the Carp. It may (or more likely may not) be remem- 
bered, that in our number for November, (the first month in which 
this Magazine passed under its new management, ) we predicted, in the 
teeth of all our contemporaries, that the House of Lords would (so 
far, we meant, as the second reading was concerned) be gained 
rather by conversions than creations. We attempted to show, that 
the nature of that assembly, its comparative freedom from party, its 
small knots and individual caprices, and above all, the absolution of 
its members from responsibility to others, rendered it far more 
accessible to the arts by which a few votes are detached from the 
mass, than the House of Commons, with its violent political affec- 
tions, and under the control of constituents on the one hand, and 
nominators on the other, possibly could be. Our prediction has 
come to pass. The Bill has been read a second time. There have 
been seventeen converts, and no creations. In the same article we 
did not the less urge the necessity, philosophical and legislative, of a 
creation of Peers; not to obtain the second reading, but to unite the 
two antagonist assemblies; not to make the first step in reforming 
the Commons, but in preserving the Lords. That necessity is 
equally apparent now as then. Will it be obeyed? There is the 
question. Ministers have now no excuse for not making the Peers. 
The principle of the Bill has been carried; the House has not been 
swamped to admit the Reform ;—will enough of the stream of 
English opinion be turned into the channel to bear off the vessel 
already launched? Seventeen Lords have voted for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. Why? In order that they may play the devil with 
it in the Committee. They have let the stranger into the Harem as 
being the place above all others where they will have the best apology 
to mutilate it. The stranger went in a man, will it come out an 
eunuch ? or rather, like the pious Don Raphael, in Gil Blas, will it 
change its creed to suit that of the company it has fallen amongst— 
go in a Christian and come out a Mahometan? Nine reluctant votes 
have carried the second reading of the Bill: to those nine votes 
will my Lord Grey trust the Bill in the Committee? We believe he 
will; and we believe the Bill will suffer accordingly. But here let 
us pause. The public are not generally aware that no alteration in 
the Committee can be considered permanent until the third reading, 
or the bringing up of the Report, takes place. Suppose, for instance, 
schedule A is cut down to six boroughs in the Committee, and the 
elective franchise is raised from 10/. to 50/.; and suppose my Lord 
Grey, notwithstanding these defeats, goes on with the Bill, he can 
restore, by an amendment, when the Committee is fairly gone 
through, and the Bill is to be read a third time, the whole of the 
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limbs and members thus amputated—no defeat whatsoever is a real, a 
permanent defeat, until (safe from all amendment, all restoration) the 
Bill. has gone through the third reading. Let the public mark this, for 
it is of deep importance. And supposing Peers are not made for the 
Committee ; supposing the great schedule A is dwarfed down into a 
paltry schedulekin, such as Lord John might have given us some 
ten years ago; supposing the Metropolitan districts are left member- 
less; supposing the 10/. franchise is raised—still, let not the people 
be discouraged; but let them then pour in from all quarters 
petitions, such as a free people should present—bold and urgent, 
that all the benefits of the Bill that are removed should be replaced 
before the third reading makes them definitive. Now, according to 
the newspapers, my Lord Grey appears to have said, in his very able, 
eloquent, but nevertheless somewhat over-lauded speech, that, 
“though he should be sorry that a less number of boroughs should 
be disfranchised, or that the 10/. qualification should be altered, still 
they formed no part of the principle of the Bill, and both might be 
altered with perfect consistency.” Now, on this declaration, the 
Tories, (our keen and subtle contemporary, “ The Standard,” among 
the rest,) have naturally set up a shout at my Lord Grey's definition 
of principle ; and these expressions have doubtless given great dissatis- 
faction to the Reformers. But we have made it a point to see and 
converse with several who were present at the delivery of that 
speech, and some of whom, as Lord Grey’s immediate connexions 
and friends, we suppose are likely to know what that eloquent orator 
really meant to say; and it seems that the true spirit of the remarks 
as spoken was very different from what it would seem as reported. 
Lord Grey’s observations were in reply to some Tory Lord, (Lynd- 
hurst, we believe,) who said, that if the House passed the second 
reading of the Bill, it was compelled to disfranchise, as the principle 
of the Bill, sixty-four boroughs, and to grant unconditionally the 10d. 
franchise. ‘ Heaven!” says Lord Grey, “ what an affront the Noble 
Lord puts on the House, to suppose any Minister can thus dictate 
toit! It is for the Committee, not the Ministers, who propose it to 
the Committee, to decide whether the number of boroughs disfran- 
chised shall be sixty-four, or the rate of franchise be a 10/. house. Z 
should be sorry to see the Bill altered in these particulars. J”—here 
we quote the papers, i.e. “ The Times,” verbatim—* J should cer- 
tainly oppose any proposition for reducing the number of boroughs 
to be disfranchised, or for raising the 10/. qualification much higher.” 
But it is for the House to decide these points. Whether J, whether 
the Ministry can continue in office after that decision, is another 
question.— This, we repeat, was (we are informed from several per- 
2E2 
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sons present at the delivery of that speech) the purport and spirit of 
Lord Grey's argument. If so, it was an argument that he might 
fairly use, and one which put the question of the second reading in 
its true light. The remark being more of a personal retort on Lord 
Lyndhurst (a species of arguing of which the statesmen of both 
Houses are particularly fond) than any confession of Lord Grey’s own 
sentiments, was designed. to convey this sneer:—* What! you—you, 
Lord Lyndhurst, talk of the dignity of the Lords, while you tell them 
they are tools to carry the Bill, and J tell them they are judges 
to decide it.” We have thought it necessary to enter into this 
explanation, as the misunderstanding upon the subject of it has been 
very extensive, and might be very dangerous. 

Very well! The Bill has been carried through the second reading, 
No Peers are made; and, as we have explained, if no Peers are made, 
the Bill cannot permanently lose any of its provisions before the last 
stage. And this, we fancy, will be the excuse for not making the 
creation. We confess that it seems a most inconsistent one, and we 
will briefly prove why it is so. Peers were not made for the second 
reading, because, forsooth, the Lords were to have the credit of 
passing the principle of the Bill; and if a creation were afterwards 
necessary, it would only be to carry the details. We have now come 
to the details. The necessity is allowed, and the creation put of 
till the third reading! What is the third reading? Why, the adopt- 
ing a second and more solemn time of the principle of the Bill! so 
that the very reason for which Peers are not to be made at one stage, 
is the exact reason why they are to be made when the identical 
same stage is returned to. We cannot make Peers on the prin- 
ciple ;—we must make them on the details. We cannot make 
Peers on the details ;—we must make them on the principle! Be- 
hold the cycle of Ministerial logic! Excellent logicians! Now, in 
the first place, if Peers are to be made at all, this shilly-shallying is 
only a perpetual wear-and-tear on the patience, the affections, the 
confidence of the people. And in the'next place, it would be better, 
according to all the precepts of Whig Lords and of Tory Lords—bet- 
ter for the dignity of the House, that the creation should take place, 
in order to perfect the details, not to carry the principle ; that is to 
say, better in the Committee now, than for the third reading here- 
after. To us it would indeed seem an insult to sit coldly by while 
the enemies are talking and fretting, and say, when all is over, and 
they seem to have won the day :—“ Gentlemen, you have taken 
great pains with this Bill; you have discomposed all its provisions; 
you have wasted a vast deal of time, and a vast deal of breath, and 
now, if you please, we will restore matters exactly to what they were 
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before you took all this gratuitous trouble.” Here is an affront to 
the Lords, if you like. But mark,—the affront will come too late to 
rejoice the people. The creation will then seem not the courageous 
providence of a great statesman, but the desperate resource of a fall- 
ing party. Mark this, my Lord Grey. You are still a great man— 
may our posterity honour you as such! Those who now watch your 
motives, will write your history ! 

While the ark of the Bill rests thus on the doubtful height of Lord 
Harrowby’s shoulders, what other matters will follow the breathing 
interval of repose? A vast press of questions, deeply important in 
their nature: “the West India question;” “the Poor-laws ;” “ the 
Substitution of a Property-tax for those taxes bearing on industry ;” 
“the Commercial state of the Country ;” “ the Currency Question ;” 
“the Taxes on Knowledge ;” all these are on the Order-book of the 
House of Commons ;*—all these will be discussed, unless, as they 
have done some four times, almost consecutively, during the last 
session, Ministers think fit to put the House of Commons in their 
pockets to keep company with the Peers that are to be ;—viz. unless 
Ministers refuse “to make a House.” Be it known to the public, 
that Tuesdays and Thursdays are the only days set apart for the 
motions of independent Members of Parliament; the other days are 
at the control of Ministers; and whenever, on the said Tuesdays 
or Thursdays, Ministers anticipate a troublesome motion, no House 
is made. The motion is dropped sine die ; and every other day being 
already engaged, is probably lost for the whole of the session. This 
isa trick which savours more of the old system we are to get rid 
of, than the new one we are wading through fire and water to estab- 
lish ; and while it betrays the feebleness of the Government, it ren- 
ders them yet more feeble by disgusting every honourable man 
amongst their supporters. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without alluding, in terms of strong 
censure, to a most unwarrantable reply which Lord Palmerston is 
said to have made to Mr. Dixon, who had given notice of a motion 
relative to the Brazilian seizures. On the day the motion was 
to come on, there was no House! Mr. Dixon seems to have been 
in a passion at the “ accident,” and to have attacked my Lord Pal- 
merston pretty sharply for this enlargement on the Roman policy— 
“Quum solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant.” We do not blame 
Lord Palmerston for replying sharply in return: far from it, such 
retorts are parliamentary enough, Heaven knows! but we do blame 





* And we are happy to say, that Bentham has penetrated among the Tories, and 


that Mr. Mackinnon has given notice of a Bill for the partial (?) repeal of the Usury 
laws. 
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him for this expression, which we would fain hope;-for the honour of 
an English Cabinet, has not been literally reported :—* The honour. 
able member had forgot himself in the importance he attached to 
himself and his motion, which was viewed with supreme indifference!”* 

Is it possible that any Minister should dare to tell a Member of the 
British House of Commons that his motion “ was viewed with su- 
preme indifference !”—and what motion? One that related to the 
property of British subjects — the security of British Commerce— 
the honour of the British flag; one that Lord Althorpe himself avow- 
ed, with that fair and gallant candour which forms the life of the 
Treasury benches in the Lower House, brought into notice “ acts 
of a most gross injustice, and wholly unjustifiable on the part of the 
Brazilian Government.” And this was the motion that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs dared—we repeat the word—to tell a Member of 
the English Senate “ was viewed with supreme indifference!” Pooh! 
this will never do! We will spare him at present; he has been too 
little down at the House of Commons not to have the excuse of 
recent inexperience in parliamentary business; but another such 
drawing-room impertinence, and my Lord Palmerston’s claim to office 
must be examined a little more closely. 

There is a great deal to admire in the better and higher portion of 
the Ministry: that courage and patience in supporting the Bill— 
which do not appear to the Public virtues so extraordinary, consider- 
ing that the fate of the Government depends on their exercise—are 
nevertheless rare virtues in men who are under the control of those 
conventional restraints and intimidations engendered in every Aristo- 
cracy. At Lord Grey's age, and to his susceptible and proud mind, 
the reproaches of men with whom he has mixed all his life, and who 
accuse him of destroying their rights as well as his country’s constitu- 
tion, are not to be despised by him with the same facility that they 
are by the people. But for certain other functionaries, whom we 
will not at present name, there are not the same excuses for policy 
far more vacillating than that which we believe to be Lord Grey’s. 
Their minds have been radically cramped by the narrow common- 
places so dear to parliamentary wisdom. Alas! they have yet to 
learn that the Public and the House of Commons see things through 
a very different medium; they are compromising and conciliating 
one doubtful enemy where they are alienating fifty honest friends, 
and, like the wise man of Laputa, instead of walking out into the 
light of Heaven, they busy themselves with the ingenious speculation 
of extracting their sunbeams from cucumbers. 





* «* Times,” April 14th, 
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PASSAGES TRANSLATED FROM THE IPHIGENIA OF GOETHE. 


JOY OF PYLADES ON HEARING HIS NATIVE LANGUAGE. 


O sweetest voice! O blest, familiar sound 
Of mother-words heard in the stranger’s land ! 
I see the blue hills of my native shore, 

The far blue hills again !—those cordial tones 
Before the Captive bid them freshly rise, 

For ever welcome !—Oh ! by this deep joy, 
Know the true son of Greece ! 


EXCLAMATION OF IPHIGENIA ON SEEING HER BROTHER. 


On! hear me, look upon me!—how my heart | 
After long desolation, now unfolds | 
Unto this new delight !—to kiss thy head, 
Thou dearest, dearest one of all on earth! 
To clasp thee with my arms, which were but thrown 
On the void winds before !—Oh! give me way, 
Give my soul’s rapture way !—Th’ eternal fount, 
Leaps not more brightly forth from rock to rock 
Of high Parnassus down the golden vale, 
, Than the strong joy bursts gushing from my heart, 
! And swells around me to a flood of bliss— 
Orestes ! O my brother! 


FATE OF MAN AND WOMAN COMPARED BY IPHIGENIA. 


Man, by the battle’s hour immortalized, 
f May fall, yet leaves his name to living song. 
But, of forsaken woman's countless tears, 
» What recks the after-world ?—The poet’s voice 
- Tells nought of all the slow, sad, weary days, 
And long, long nights, through which the lonely soul 
, Pour'd itself forth, consumed itself away, 
e In passionate adjurings, vain desires, 
" And ceaseless weepings for the early lost, 
The lov’d and vanish’d friend ! 


0 LONGING OF ORESTES FOR REPOSE. 


One draught from Lethe’s flood !—reach me one draught ! 
One last cool goblet fill’d with dewy peace ! 





y Soon will the spasm of life departing, leave 

e My bosom free—soon shall my spirit flow 

) Along the deep waves of forgetfulness, 

J Calmly and silently !—Away to you, 

S. Ye dead! ye dwellers of th’ eternal cloud ! 

n= Take home the son of earth, and let him steep 
His o’erworn senses in your dim repose, 

to For evermore ! 

th Hark ! from the trembling leaves, 


Mysterious whispers !—Hark ! a rushing sound 


"6 Sweeps through yon twilight depth !—E’en now they come, 
ls, They throng to greet their guest!—And who are they ? 
he Rejoicing each with each in stately joy, 
Asa wy bs children gather’d for the hour 
omg Of some high festival !—Exultingly, 
And kindred-like, and God-like, on they pass, 
we The glorious wandering shapes !—Aged and young, 


Proud men and regal women!—Lo! my race, 
My sire’s ancestral race ! F. H. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE W8ST INDIES ? 


SoMETHING must be done with the Indies! Yes: but what? 
Oh! fiat justitia ruat celum, cries the Abolitionist. Let us alone, 
says the Planter, and we shall get on very well. The advice of neither 
is to be taken, decides a third: we must not emancipate, and ruin the 
Colonies: we must not leave the Slave in the power of the Planter, 
nor, what is more likely, the Planter in the power of the Slave. 

The Fiat Justitia principle is, that the Slave is his own property ; 
that to retain him, is to rob him of himself; to do justice, therefore, 
means to restore the stolen goods. ‘The ruat calum which follows, is 
the establishment of another Hayti, and a race of Boyers and Petions: 
this is not a consummation to be wished, either for the blacks or the 
whites. 

To do nothing in the matter, is a recommendation that cannot be 
followed, for all parties are in motion; and to do nothing, is simply 
to be left behind. The Slaves will be free, the Abolitionists wil] 
emancipate, and nobody temporizes but the British Government, the 
eternal temporizer. 

The question is, undoubtedly, a scabrous one; and its discussion is 
rendered more difficult by the combined power of ignorance and elo- 
quence that has been brought to bear on it. The contest has been 
one of bugbears; it has been who shall frighten the other out of the 
field. For this goodly purpose, there is scarcely any kind of horror 
that has not been tried. The result is, that both parties absolutel 
foam at the mouth, are bespread with the pallor of affright, and 
suffer under an excitement of the imagination extremely inimical to 
the progress of truth. 

Now, as to a slave's right to be free. Do they who enunciate this 
proposition with the greatest confidence understand the nature of this 
right? It may be just as well said a slave has a right to be happy, 
and generally, that every man has the right to be happy. How many 
of us get our rights? ‘That, it is true, is the best state in which the 
most of us have this same right. Freedom is said to be one of the 
grand constituents of this happiness; it is, however, a rare luxury. 
Look at the condition of three parts of the globe ; three-quarters of the 
population of the globe may be divided into tyrants and slaves: in 
the countries more especially whence we derive our Colonial slaves, 
man is at a discount—life is a drug—blood is spilt like water, and 
always has been. The African tyrant says of his subjects, “ Ail a 

few” as the proprietor of a rabbit-warren observes to his friend with 
a fowling-piece over his shoulder. 

Slavery has many degrees: in the extremest form, the slave is 
wholly at the disposition of the master, life, limb, and labour. This is 
the common idea attached to the word, and which ordinarily arises in 
the mind on the mention of the subject. The form in which it exists 
in the West Indies is a mild one, milder than the form of New South 
Wales. The master claims the labour only of an individual, and that 
labour is restricted in quantity. In return, he is supplied with ample sub- 
sistence, habitation, and attire. It is certainly an inconvenient form of 
society : we are all slaves, more or less, but it is better that an abstract 
idea, necessity, should be the general master, and that no fellow-creature 
should be placed in that relation to another. The truth, however, 's; 
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that though freemen are often changing their masters, they generally 
have one. Take the agricultural labourer of England, in the most 
favourable point of view: he shall have worked from dawn to sunset, 
Sundays and fevers excepted, for perhaps fifteen years, and under 
the same master. In illness, he has applied to the parish for the su 
port of his family; in health, he has earned just so much as would 
purchase the necessaries of life. If this man were turned off by his 
employer, work being scarce, he would me experience an inter- 
val of destitution, or at best, scanty relief: he would job a day here 
and there, at a low rate, and perhaps lose a year or more before he 
ensured a regular supply of the necessaries of life, by again falling 
into a place of constant employment. When his wife is brought to 
bed, he must have been provident enough, or starved enough, to have 
saved the doctor’s guinea, or the doctor will not come; nay, will 
parley with him in the night, while the wretched woman is in the 
agonies of labour, to learn, before he stirs from his bed-room, whe- 
ther the one-and-twenty shillings have been duly garnered in the 
broken pitcher on the shelf—the poor man’s bank! True, at this 
time, the lady-patronesses of the neighbourhood are bountiful ; they 
are charitable of caudle and condolence; but heavily falls the voice 
of condescension on the unhappy father. Here this man’s labour is 
the property of no particular master—he would be glad if it were a 
commodity his master were bound to take—but is it his own ? or is it 
not something, being his own, he must exchange, but is with diffi- 
culty able to meet with one who will take the burthen from his arms? 
Say what we please, such a man is the slave of any one who will con- 
stantly employ him. His only retreat from slavery is the parish—a 
worse slavery. There is much ina name. A Manchester-weaver is 
similarly situated—the difference is for the worse ; the filth, and vice, 
and uncharitableness of towns, being added to the chances of utter 
destitution. Here, as in other cases, the resort is the prison or the 
parish—the two great retreats of the noble Briton, whose flag flies 
from the groves of the Antilles to the jungles of Arracan !* 

In the West India question, names have had far greater force 
than things. Cruelty is exercised everywhere—would it were not ! 
Sometimes the iron is burnt into the soul, sometimes upon the back. 
The fact of our being contemporary with suffering, makes it neither 
more nor less; and the idea that it exists at the same moment with 
us, ought not to transport the mind beyond the bounds of reason. It 
is our duty to mitigate suffering and diminish cruelty wherever found; 
but one generation cannot do everything, and a too hurried course 
of procedure may aggravate the wound we would heal. 

In England, a man is compelled to labour by the fear of starvation 





* We know the liberal opinions as well as the talents and information of our corre- 
spondent ; but we are not quite satisfied with his comparison between the slave and the 
peasant: for supposing them on a par as to the comforts they enjoy, which, we fear, is 
more than probable, we must remember, that slavery itself, on the one side, is a harrier 
to amelioration, which does not exist on the other. This is no inconsiderable difference : 
for to legislate wisely, it is not enough to provide for man as he is, but to see that there 
18 no obstacle to his advancement: and in all comparisons between one state of man- 
kind and another, we must give the preference to that which, thongh not better in 
itself at present, affords the greatest facilities for being better hereafter. This we con- 

sider the true reason why there can be no just comparison between the free man, how- 
ever impoverished, and the slave, however supported.— Ep. 
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—in Jamaica, by the fear of punishment. For himself, the Negro is 
under no motive to work—the desultory labour of one month would 
support him for the rest of the twelve. We must, therefore, if we 
expect to make the black population of the West Indies labour, give 
them a motive. Where is another to be found? 

This is the difficulty in the grand conversion of the negro-slave 
into the free peasant. ' 

In our hearts, we believe the West Indian slave has all the requi- 
sites of a good British subject, under tutelage. It is utterly incon- 
sistent with our principles, and it is painful to our sympathies, to 
witness the present state of things. We say not that we hate slavery, 
for this means nothing : we are indignant that, after the servile war of 
Rome, six thousand slaves should have been crucified in double rows, 
which reached nearly all the way from Rome to Capua: we always 
steam with wrath when this fact is presented to us; and what does 
that signify? At Rome, this was deemed an example of the Fiat 
Justitia; but we are educated differently and far better, and have 
less selfish sympathies. There is not a man in the country, be he 
Colonist or Abolitionist, who does not wish to see the end, or rather a 
smooth course, for this great experiment of forced emigration. We 
are, in fact, in the most difficult point of it, at the spot where the two 
roads part—the one to Industry and Prosperity, the other to Carnage 
and Savagery. If the Legislature of England proceed in their old 
track of Colonial blunder, the way the slaves will take is pretty 
apparent; but, we trust, better times are coming. 

The question now is, and for the settlement of which all the wisdom 
and experience of the country ought to be brought into action, how 
the working slave may be turned into a working peasant ? 

Those who are careless of Colonies, and independent of sugar, ask 
why the free peasant should work if he does not like it. The answer 
is short: industry is preliminary to every scheme of permanent hap- 
piness, however rich the soil. But there is another answer, which 
would immediately satisfy the person most difficult to be satisfied— 
the candescent Wilberforcite. The average importation of sugar 
from the various sugar-gardens of the world, during the three years 
ending with 1830, was nearly as follows:— 


British West Indies, including Demerara and Towns. 


Berbice ‘ P , . 193,000 
Mauritius : ‘ : . 25,000 
Bengal, Bourbon, Java, &c. . 80,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico : ‘ . 95,000 
French, Dutch, and Danish West Indies . 95,000 
Brazil . r ‘ . 70,000 





Tons . 508,000 


Now, if two-fifths of the supply of the European market were with- 
drawn, not only in sugar but in rum, or other West India productions, 
what would be the natural consequence? An enormous stimulus on the 
industry of Cuba and other fertile islands, out of our jurisdiction, to be 
satisfied only by an additional supply of slaves. These places at present 
—more particularly all those within Spanish authority—carry on the 
slave-trade with activity : but the reward consequent on the neutralizing 
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of our West India islands would be such, that, probably, the Spanish 
and other slave-trades would, for many years, be quintupled—an 
amount which would equal that of the most virulent period of this 
flagitious commerce. ‘Thus our Abolitionists would, simply out of a 
mistaken humanity, be undoing all the great work to which their pa- 
triarch owes his immortal name, and for which humanity owes them 
‘a national debt!’ No! if the negro is to be colneall into a free 
t, let us have the benefit of modern experience. 

The man who is neither slave nor freeman enjoys a crepuscular 
state of being exceedingly difficult to preserve. The planter may 
encroach, the labourer may be discontented: who is to decide? A 
protector-institution would cost an enormous sum, and we do not 
know who would pay any thing for so equivocal an establishment. 

The practical suggestions for real emancipation have been few, the 
preliminary steps taken which lead from a state of slavery, many: the 
result is, that the subject of all this solicitude is left in a state of 
bascule, as mischievous to himself as it is injurious to his capitalist. 

The condition of the slave of the Antilles at this moment is simply 
this: he owes so many hours of labour to the proprietor of a particu- 
lar estate as long as he lives, and that proprietor owes him so man 
pounds of food per diem, so many slops, so much winiledideounl 
The cases of cruelty are much dwelt upon: it is heart-breaking to 
think that such cases in different forms occur everywhere, and in all 
parts of the world ; but let it be recollected that among the slaves of 
an estate there is not, as with us, a distinction made between the 
respectable and the mauwvais sujets ; and that in many cases, if closely 
looked into, it might appear that the ill-treated person was a most re- 
fractory and unmanageable character. In free countries such a person 
would meet with a cart-whipping, the carcan, the hulks, or transpor- 
tation ; that is to say, the worst kind of slavery. It is the plain interest 
of every planter, proprietor, manager, or attorney, to treat every 
labourer well, and when we meet melancholy exceptions, let us 
look for a moment to our own list of capital convictions, solitary 
imprisonments, and tread-wheel inflictions. The advertisements in 
the West India papers have done more to mislead the mind of 
the public, than many long and intemperate speeches. But let 
them be compared to our Hue and Cry; and if the deserters from 
our army and navy were advertised for, where would be the dif- 
ference? Would not the marks of the lash (if the climate encou- 
raged bare backs) always, when they existed, be looked to as a means 
of identification? We say not this to defend the use of the whip, if 
it be defensible ; but let wide justice be done. Do not anathematize 
the planter, and eulogize the military officer. Vagabondage, be it also 
remarked, in the state of society existing in the West Indies, is an @ 
priort argument of crime. Where labour is a fixed plant, it is sus- 
picious to find it on the move. And this must be borne in mind 
when the detentions advertised in these same newspapers are brought 
in evidence of the cruelty and oppression of the laws of the West 
Indies. But neither these nor other considerations are made—the 
state of the slave is compared with an ideal state of liberty, and the 
result. of the comparison is a howl of lamentation to be heard all 
over the land, and across the Atlantic. 

As long as the question is in the hands of individuals, there is 
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more difficulty than necessary in its management. A’ paramount 
legislature might, we think, settle it without all this excessive agi- 
tation, and in a manner causing no loss to any one. 

The average worth of an adult slave is between 70/. and 80/. in 
our West India Islands. Now, supposing a large company established 
at Swan River, having a commercial connexion, what would they give 
for the life interest ina full-grown man’s labour ?—at least the West India 
price. What does this mean but that the existence of disposable labour 
on 4 fertile spot is of great and essential value to the capitalist?) And 
does it matter whether the individual's labour belongs to one proprietor, 
or to a company of proprietors, or to the whole body of proprietors 
asin England? There is in our West India Islands a co-existence of 
capital and labour which is invaluable, but to bring out their true 
use, there must be perfect amalgamation: how is this to be brought 
about? Suppose that in the case of any particular island, the fol- 
lowing experiment were made. Let the whole island be taken pos- 
session of by a President, a Board of Counsellors chosen partly 
among men conversant with the Antilles, but independent of its 
produce. Let it be divided into districts, and a magistrate sta- 
tioned in every square of ten miles, he, and indeed all the authori- 
ties of the island, supported by an efficient force. In the mean time 
every local proprietor, or manager, should be withdrawn, and a substi- 
tute, black or white, placed, having a fullinventory and a personal 
cognizance of every estate or district put into his charge. Next, let 
every acre of unappropriated land be formally taken possession of in 
the name of the King of England; if it can be cultivated by free 
emigrants from Britain, or freed men from other islands, let it be so, 
at a given rent. All this being prepared, let the entire emancipation 
of the Negroes be proclaimed. 

What is the consequence? subsistence they have none, and the 
lands on which they depend are not theirs, but belong nominally to 
the estate where they are found, or rather to the Board of Manage- 
ment, or, as it might be expressed, to the King. If they retain them, 
they must pay a rent; and if they expect not to starve, they must sell 
the only merchandize they have—their labour. Thus takes place a 
revolution, which implies this change—that the labour which before 
belonged to different individuals now belongs to the whole island. 

With the proclamation of freedom it should be announced that 
every day’s labour for an adult would be remunerated at a given 
rate—that the unoccupied land might be had on such and such terms 
—that at the Government depdt every hundred weight of sugar, 
coffee, or other articles of European consumption, would be received 
according to a varying price list, just as silver and gold were re- 
ceived at the mints of the Spanish Government of India. That 
these were the sole conditions of freedom—that in all respects civil 
rights were equal, and that the code of laws was that which regulates 
their fellow-subjects of Great Britain, equally administered to blacks 
and whites, by persons properly qualified. We are sanguine as to the 
success of this project as moneda the slaves—no longer slaves—and 
as respects the capitalists no loss would be sustained after the first 
year, but, on the contrary, there would be ease and gain. We only 
fear, that in the manner in which our Government has been carried 
on of late years, the occasion would be seized upon as a famous 
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ity for jobbing. This is, however, an objection that lies 
against every change, and as changes go on in spite of it, we suppose 
it is not insurmountable. 

In a paper of this description it is impossible to enter into details ; 
but because the plan is hastily announced, let it not be thought 
crudely conceived. There is a dilemma of the most peremptory 
description in the West Indies, and we shall soon have to choose 
between its horrors. 

A Council for the Indies, with a code of laws managed South 
America in perfection, according to its principles; under other and 
far more enlightened principles, might our colonies be trained to the 
enjoyment of perfect freedom. 

A West Indian proprietor would become like a fundholder, in- 
scribed a state creditor in the great West Indian Book, and would 
quarterly be entitled to his dividend, redeemable under circumstances 
which may be made matter of future arrangement. 





SPIRIT OF SONG! BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


I wetcome thee back again, Spirit of Song ! 

I’ve bent beneath sorrow’s cold pressure too long ; 
I’ve suffered in silence—how vainly I sought 

For words to unburthen the anguish of thought. 
Despair haunts the silent endurance of wrong, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


I welcome thee back—as the Dove to the ark— 
The world was a desert, the future all dark ; 

But I know that the worst of the tempest is past, 
Thou art come with the green leaf of comfort at last ; 
Around me thy radiant imaginings throng, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song ! 


I feared thee, sweet Spirit! I thought thou wouldst come 
With memor'y’s records of boyhood and home ; 

The home where I laugh’d away youth, and was told 

It would still be my dwelling-place when I grew old : 
But visions of Hope to thy coming belong, 

And I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


Thou wilt not, sweet Spirit, thou wilt not, I know, 
Mislead to the fruitless‘indulgence of woe ; 

That shrinks from the smile that would offer relief, 
And seems to be proud of pre-eminent grief: 
Thou’lt soothe the depression already too strong, 
I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song ! 


There ’s a chord that I never must venture to wake— 
The sorrow a doved one hath borne for my sake ; 

But her love which no change in my fortunes could chill, 
Her smile of affection that follows me still ; 

Oh! these are the themes I will proudly prolong, 

I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song! 


I welcome thee back, and again I look forth 

With my wonted delight on the blessings of Earth ; 

Again I can smile with the gay and the young, 

The lamp is rekindled! the harp is restrung ! 

Despair ton the silent endurance of wrong, 

TF welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song ! 
————— 
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‘THE CONTRAST.” BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YES AND No.” 


“ Yes and No” contained the best éableaux of actual—human— 
English—society, in the nineteenth century, of any novel we know 
of. There was in it no affectation of sparkle, or of passion, and yet 
it abounded in racy sarcasm, and in an acquaintance with the genuine 
springs of emotion, that penetrated very far beyond the surface over 
which the genius of the author appeared contented to hover. The 
same characteristics that distinguished that most agreeable novel, are 
equally remarkable in its successor. The greatest merit. of Lord 
Mulgrave’s novels is not one which English readers are .apt duly to 
appreciate, viz. the absence of all meretricious effect. It is the whole 
that he consults, more than its parts. He resembles the German 
actor, who said “ Don’t applaud me till I have finished.” He has no 
starts, no grimace, no rant, and yet he never loses your attention for 
a moment. Perhaps, of all novel-writers, Miss Edgeworth alone ex- 
cepted, he deals the least in longueurs. He never proses or stops on 
the way, like the good Jacques in Diderot’s tale, that he may en- 
liven the journey by a disquisition. The stream of the narrative 
flows on uninterruptedly, and the effect of excitement, which others 
take so much pains to achieve, is here obtained from the never 
seeming to demand it. There is also anether characteristic of these 
novels—their conventionalism is never offensive; he laughs, it is 
true, at vulgar people —but he laughs equally whether they are 
of one grade or another. ‘There is no cant about rich parvenus and 
Bloomsbury Square. He is equally impartial to the exclusives and 
the excluded. He never speaks of the best society, as being made 
so by rank—but as being so because its inmates, having no other oc- 
cupation but society, are trained from their youth to please and to 
be pleased—and they are agreeable from the same reason that in 
the sterner walks of life people are ambitious. This leisure to enjoy, 
certainly, in other countries renders the sphere of a court the circle 
of the wittiest and pleasantest people. We do not agree with Lord 
Mulgrave in thinking it produces the same effect in England; but 
while we quarrel with his notion, it is the notion at least of a gen- 
tleman, not of a dandy—it is the view of a St. Evremont, and not of 
a Brummell. In this view, too, our author differs from nearly all 
the writers of fashionable novels. He shows us quietly what is 
amusing in “ good society,” as the cant phrase goes, and with a skill 
not the less happy from the ease with which it is done. 

The story of “ The Contrast” is soon told. A young nobleman of 
very fastidious habits, and desirous, like Marmontel’s Alcibiades, to 
be loved for himself alone—marries the daughter of a country farmer, 
pure, simple, beautiful, and devoted to him. It is on this plot that 
Lord Mulgrave has constructed a narrative of great domestic interest, 
heightened by some singularly touching and subtle glimpses of the 
human heart. The whole character of this innocent girl, the victim 
of an experiment a vain man so naturally charms. himself by making; 
is conceived with equal delicacy and truth;—there is no pastoral 
affectation of nature in her conversations—she uses bad grammar and 
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rude phrases—but the internal beauty of the character prevents her 
from.ever being vulgar. Her love for the hero is exactly of that kind 
which it must have been if she loved him at all. The superiority of 
the rank was at first unknown, but the superiority of manner which 
attracted, also awed her—she loves, but with respect rather than 
passion. There can be no confidence in this connexion, because 
there is no equality of interchange. Custom would increase the dis- 
tance between them; and the wife, as conversation grew more fre- 
uent than caresses, would only grow more ashamed of thoughts un- 
like those of one whom she considers as the noblest of human beings. 
Thus her very attachment would induce reserve. There is a very 
beautiful and simple picture of this feeling in Volume I. page 177. 
Lucy had conceived a sort of frank, girlish affection, half love half not, 
for a cousin, who goes to sea—meanwhile Lord Castleton, the hero, 
in the disguise of an itinerant artist, endeavours to win her affections. 
The contest in her mind between the absent and remembered cousin 
—wild, bold, and congenial to herself in habit and manner—and the 
respectful admiring interest she forms for the gentle, accomplished 
artist, who is not absent ;—the partly loving both, the not entirely 
loving either—are all managed with great happiness, and singular ad- 
herence to nature. But the cousin returns—his high spirits at re- 
joining Lucy make him more coarse in remark even than heretofore. 
Lucy suddenly discovers, that since his departure new standards of 
refinement have been presented to her—she looks aside, catches the 
glance of the painter, and blushes. She owns to him afterwards that 
he made her feel ashamed of the returned sailor. He questions her 
eagerly in what manner, and she says, “ Last night, when cousin 
George talked rather rude like, I looked at you, and I saw by your 
face that you were fashed, and then I felt so uncomfortable, and, 
don’t be angry—” 

“ Angry, no, why ?” asked Churchill (i. e. Castleton). 

“ And then I wished you away with all my heart.” 

This is one of those quiet and skilful touches of nature in which 
the work abounds; at the same time that it shows the sentiment 
that would necessarily be felt by the poor girl—angry with herself 
for feeling the inferiority of her early, unforgotten, but half-acknow- 
ledged lover—angry with the new admirer that he should have taught 
her that inferiority ; it also tells the reader (without the necessity of 
any farther dilation on the point, which forms one of the most aftect- 
ing reflections in the tale)—that her heart’s natural bias was to her 
wild and daring cousin—that she would have married him—redeem- 
ed him—been happy and obscure—but for the vanity of a proud man 
who never was so selfish as when fancying himself most generous. 
We think Lord Mulgrave might have greatly spiritualized and ele- 
vated the character of the hero had he made Lord Castleton much 
older, and supposed his experience of society and of women to have 

en at once more bitter and more extensive—at present, with the 
hero at three-and-twenty, it is the experiment rather of a dreaming 
boy, than a fastidious and disappointed man ;—which latter was the 
conception evidently designed by Lord Mulgrave, and certainly more 

high and interesting in itself. 
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The anv has well imagined that the same feelings of ideal 
longing too exacting a refinement, that produced the experimen 
would produce also the after repentance. Yet, through the eee 
of artificial pomp and glitter in which Lucy appears, there is a dig- 
nity in her softness and purity that prevents one ever being in pain 
for her, while one pities the husband—another proof of dextrous 
management and great delicacy of thought. ; 

The whole character of Lady Gayland, who is pointed-out as the 
natural wife to Castleton, as Lucy should have been to George, we, 
consider a failure ; and she can no more bear comparison with the 
simple beauty of Lucy, than Lady Teazle with Fanny Andrews. 
Nay, even on the score of vulgarity—we think the fine lady infinitely 
more to be ridiculed than the country girl. The theatrical affectation. 
of wit—the tawdry sentiment—the mingled insolence and coquetry 
which Lady Gayland evinces, are to us the very perfection of Mrs. 
Slipslop in high station—aping at once the blue and the flirt. We 
know several such persons in the fine world; and the commonness 
of the character increases its native vulgarity. If Lord Chesterfield 
said rightly, that people were not vulgar from what they are, but 
from what they affect to be—what in the world is so vulgar asa 
mere woman of ton affecting the genius—rude without independence 
—and only the more frivolous, in proportion as she grows the less 
feminine ? 

There is one moral we must beg leave to deduce from this charm- 
ing novel, though we suspect its author never designed it. Lady 
Gayland, describing Castleton’s character, says—‘ His means have 
always been in exaggerated proportion to his ends. Faculties which 
ought to have extended over society, he has confined to company ;— 
his mind is something like the magic of Harlequin’s wand amongst 
the chairs and tables—a superior power misapplied to petty purposes,. 
and therefore as often perverting and confounding as improving.” 
Lady Gayland says this case is not a common one. We think it is— 
we hold it the inevitable misfortune that a very wealthy aristocracy 
inflicts on those who belong to it. As much talent is frittered away 
amongst an indolent nobility as is crushed amongst an overlaboured 
peasantry. The world loses incalculably by both extremes. The 
human mind was formed for something better than only dissipation 
in one circle, and only toil in the other: and God did not mean that 
it should be the end of patrician life to go to balls, and of plebeian 
life to go to the parish. 
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THE UTILITARIANS. 


“This word Utility—is it quite noble en to be applied to all the cravings of 
the soul ?”” . ra - De Stems 
Tus question has been asked a hundred times over. It is not 
fairly put—it has not been fairly answered. In the first place, “all 
the cravings of the soul” is, to say the least of it, a very ambiguous 
expression. We establish a plain rule for the conduct of the mass of 
mankind—we establish a rule whereby to examine Legislation, Poli- 
tics, and those moral laws that relate to the daily intercourse of 
Society—and the Sentimentalist complains that we do not make it 
unintelligible. We desire it to be the common property of all—and 
we are told that it is low and material, because we do not raise it to 
that height on which it becomes the monopoly of metaphysicians. In 
fact, wise men would do a great service to mankind, if they would 
talk less about matters which can never be of service to the great 
herd of their fellow-creatures—if they would talk less about “ inde- 
finite desires” and “cravings of the soul,” and more about common 
interests, in the language of common sense. We want Morals, and 
they give us Metaphysics. Yet even in those abstruse and more be- 
wildering exertions of intellect admired by the Mystics, we are willing 
to grapple with our’ antagonists. We would strengthen the limbs of 
Truth for ordinary exercise on the plain surface of life; but that 
very strength will enable her, if needful, to ascend the highest sum- 
mits, and make discoveries on the most difficult promontories of 
Science. Because we can walk well, is it a reason that we should be 
unable to climb? I answer, then, the question of the Enthusiast—as 
it is put, as it is meant—I answer Yes! There is no virtue, no aspir- 
ing of the human soul, to which the word “ Utility” is not to be 
applied. It has happened, unfortunately, in this country, that the 
Utilitarian doctrine, the moment it became generally noticed, fell into 
the hands of young men, who, in the natural heat and presumption of 
their age, pushed the opinions of the disciple into paths unrecognized 
by the master—they made the doctrine seem hard, dry, and unallur- 
ing. An iconoclastic warfare was waged on the monuments, as well 
as the idols of the past. We were told much sad stuff against the 
elegancies of life. Painting and Poetry were to be shattered from 
their bases—and out of every temple dedicated to the Graces, we 
were only to construct buildings inscribed to the more necessary 
mysteries of Cloacina. All this disgusted the unthinking—and they 
condemned the system because it had a few coxcombs among its 
proselytes. They did not recollect that these assertions came not 
from the fountain-head—they did not recolléct that these were only 
points, on which certain sectarians of the great creed disputed, but 
with which the creed itself had nothing whatsoever to do. The Utili- 
tarians became a name, with the vulgar, for a school inexpressibly 
plodding, graceless, and inimical to the refinements and softness of 
life : they were considered, at the best, as philosophers, who, like the 
hypochondriac, lived but by scruples and drachms, and who consider- 
as some savage nations are said to do, that to laugh is insanity— 
and the proper conduct of life is an unvarying perpetuity of dulness. 
How persons, decently educated, could fall into this error would be 
May.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXVII. 2F 
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perfectly incredible, if we did not meet with them every day. Do 
they know that nearly al/ the great masters of the Utilitarian Morality 
have been even accused sometimes of too lofty and abstruse an intel- 
lectual theory—sometimes of too devoted an attachment to the plea- 
sures, the graces, or the gaieties of life? Do they know that Epicu- 
rus is one of the early sages of the school? Do they know that 
even the golden Plato* mingled its doctrine with his dreams? 
Do they know that it was among the gay circles of Paris that Hel- 
vetius, of whom Voltaire said— 


“ Des sages d’Athene, et de Rome, 
Il eut des meeurs et de candeur,” 


wrote, in a style—the great fault of which is its floridity and abundant 
ornament—that book, which the cloistered dullards of Germany con- 
sider too agreeable to be wise? Do they know that Bolingbroke, 
who unhappily sacrificed his nobler genius to his appetite for pleasure, 
was an Utilitarian in his best performances, and is only dull when (as 
in his posthumous works) he forgets what in his earlier writings— 
those wonderful models of a style at once lovely and aspiring—he so 
profusely embellished? Do they know that the polished and easy 
Hume valued himself (if erroneously, it was the fault of his times) on 
his taste for the belles-lettres and the delicacy of his criticism? Do 
they know that Bentham is even—witness the Book of Fallacies, and 
his friends add, the vein of his conversation—less profound in his wis- 
dom than happy in his wit? What is the wittiest of existing periodi- 
cals ?—“ The Examiner:” and that journal, so remarkable in its 
philosophy, has not disdained to contain also some of the most beauti- 
ful criticisms on Letters—the Drama—the Arts. Hazlitt was an 
Utilitarian. What is Hazlitt chiefly remembered by?—his Lectures 
on Shakspeare and his knowledge of paintings! So little, when this 
great code of Morals has fallen into the hands of men who have in 
the least illustrated or distinguished it, so little, therefore, has it mili- 
tated against that wit—that grace—that love of the lighter letters— 
that due veneration for Art—that generous sympathy with genius— 
that embellishment of expression, which it has thus most singularly 
and infelicitously been declared to oppose. If, unfortunately, among 
so many great disciples it should have a few little ones, who square 
the principles of the sect to their own comprehension, that is the case 
with all sects, moral or religious; and the easier and simpler, that is 
to say, the wiser and more practical the code, why the greater is the 
number of blockheads who are able to consider themselves belonging 
to it. 

One word more on the relation between Utility and the Fine Arts 
— it shall be on a subject to which Utilitarianism has been considered 
the least genial—the Art of Music. 

Madame de Stael was a very great woman—the tendency of the 





* As the writings of Plato are really very little known in this country, I intend in 
the course of the summer, when men’s minds will be less occupied with momentary and 
political top.ys, to make a plain and familiar exposition of the real character and nature 
of his works. I shall not approach to this great task irreverently. I approach it sup- 
es the earnest study of years, which it has not been in the leisure of mamy to 

on a single writer. 
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age, especially in England, is rather to undervalue than to overrate 
her. Her richness of fancy—her depth of feeling—her truth, when- 
ever sentiment, not reason, was concerned—her various information 
her noble benevolence, and a style which is the most favourable spe- 
cimen of florid prose (witness the chapter on Enthusiasm in “ L’Alle- 
magne”) that European literature can produce—all rank her, by 
many degrees, above any female writer perhaps that ever existed; but 
nevertheless she certainly, now and then, wrote the most extraordi- 
nary nonsense. x. gr.—Speaking of Music, she says—“ Of all gifts 
of the Divinity, it is the most noble—for it may be said to be a super- 
fluous one. The sun gives us light—we breathe the air of a serene 
atmosphere—all the beauties of Nature are in some way serviceable 
to man—Music alone has—a noble inutility, and it is for that reason 
that it affects us so deeply.” And these are the sort of arguments 
with which Utility is assailed! Now, it is because the harmony of 
sweet sounds does affect us so deeply that Music is essentially useful. 
Whatever gives us an innocent pleasure, Utility recommends, because 
Happiness is its object. If Music be the noblest of the Arts, it is 
because the pleasure it gives is the most universal—it extends to 
the greatest number—the painting and statue are for the few, the 
melody for all. And who, then, is to talk of the inutility of a single 
honest enjoyment to mankind? But all the Arts, Music especially, 
tend to soften—to excite —to stir—in a word, to call forth emotions: 
and what emotion can be kindled in the heart without an use, either 
for evil or for good? Emotions are the great reservoir of Actions. 
Our thoughts, our feelings, make that treasure which the Moral 
Sense is to distribute to the ends of Virtue. If the treasurer be ho- 
nest, we may safely increase to the utmost the funds we place at his 
command. 

Having thus briefly, and, for the main part, by the never-failing 
wand of fact, cleared away a great popular prejudice that encumbered 
our path, we are enabled to look more at our ease at the true princi- 
oe of the Doctrine of Utility. Now a certain set of Mystics, 

adame de Stael among the rest, think fit to assert that the German 
Schools of Philosophy are more exalted in their philosophy than the 
Utilitarians—that the doctrine of Utility is essentially a selfish doc- 
trine. This is the favourite cry. Anything useful is exceedingly 
selfish! What a belief! Let us examine it. 

The doctrine of Utility in Morals is this: We would consider an 
act virtuous or not, in proportion to its usefulness ; and in order that 
there may be no mistake as to the word Usefulness, we explain that 
word by the clear phrase—“ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” That is a very selfish doctrine, to be sure !—the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number! What an interested notion! 
My dear Madame de Stael, you must pardon me—but it is the school 
of philosophers you admire, the contemplative, rapt, dignified sages, 
who, for ever examining themselves alone, live in a village, like 
Kant, all their lives, and forget that there is a mighty world without— 
who serve Science, but neglect Mankind—who pursue theories into 
the clouds, but never condescend to tell the nations of the earth 
whether they should be better or worse governed ;—these are the 


men—these the philosophers, whom I call selfish, and whose notions 
Qr2 
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seem to me to want that very purity—that very ardour—that very 
exaltation, which I agree with you in requiring from the real enlight- 
eners of the world. 

But seriously, is it possible that any one could call this doctrine 
selfish ? Can any one have dreamed that that is a low, or debasing, 
or sensual, or harsh, or sterile creed, the very first principle of which 
is the Happiness of Mankind. The life of Utility is Benevolence— 
this is its guiding soul— 

“ The axletree that darts through all its frame.” 


Will any one tell me that there is not in this sublime and Christian 
doctrine enough to satisfy all “the cravings of the soul ?”—enough 
to exercise our most lofty meditations ?—enough to nerve our most 
exalted ambition ? 

The Utilitarians are supposed to reason away all feeling. Mark 
how feelingly Paley defends alms-giving. In what manner ?—By the 
doctrine of Utility, and no other. You will encourage imposture by 
this heedless charity, it is said—Possibly, is the answer ; but it is 
more good for mankind to encourage the habit of benevolence, than 
it is evil to relieve a few persons who do not deserve it——Yes, all 
that renders us more tender to human sorrows, or more zealous for 
human wrongs—it is, indeed, the duty of our sect to encourage. 
Softness to sympathise with the sorrow, is the true source of courage 
to redress the wrong. To act zealously, men must feel deeply. And 
this, among many, is another reason why Poetry, the Arts—even 
Music, have their use. Every thing that softens to love, or excites 
to enthusiasm, is of inestimable service, when once there is a guiding 
principle fixed in the mind, by which the love may be regulated and 
the enthusiasm directed. 

It seems to me strange that the pious anger of Churchmen should 
have been directed to this doctrine. Of all conceivable Moral 
Schools, the spirit of Utilitarianism approaches the most to the spirit 
of Christianity. In both we see the same enlarged and comprehen- 
sive benevolence—the same active principle—the same desire to 
make knowledge plain and serviceable—the common property and 
blessing of mankind. But, then, the Utilitarians look to the flock, 
and the Churchmen to the pastors. “It is very selfish to look to 
the flock,” cry the Churchmen; “it is low, degrading, sensual ; it is 
sedition, it is atheism.” Monsieur le Berger, we must refer this ques- 
tion to Messieurs les Moutons ! 

Ihave stated the first principle of Utilitarianism—that statement 
speaks for itself—and until it can be proved that, to make the rule of 
our conduct the greatest happiness of the greatest number is a self- 
ish and debasing doctrine, I say that that statement alone is sufficient 
utterly to destroy the chief objection of Madame de Stael, and the 
main assertions of the little De Staelings,* her unconscious disciples 
in England. 





* Mr. Macauley (not of course included in that epithet) in his tape in the 
‘* Edinburgh Review,” has touched only on certain political opinions held by an Utili- 
tarian—the great Moral Principles of Uitility he has left untouched. He says he will 
turn to them hereafter—be it so. We wait the time, proud of so brilliant an adversary. 
At present he has quarrelled only with words—more rhetorum. He has spoken, and he 
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But now, up start another set of men. “It is a visionary school— 
the Utilitarians are a set of ee | are not practical men.” 


Observe the way Truth is always attacked—the assailants answer 
each other. One set of foes declare we are too sensible, too earthy, 
too practical—and another that we are too inflexible, and too vision- 
ary. But let us examine this cry for a moment. Not practical !— 
very well. I assert that Utility is the only practical rule of conduct, 
the only rule adapted to the varieties and subtleties of this artificial 
world that has yet been invented. In all other political terms there 
is a confused jargon, a venerable disguise of language, which conceals 
from the disputants themselves a knowledge of that for which thé 
are contending. “The Government,’—* the State,”—*“the Consti- 
tution,” are very ambiguous terms, about which people may fight for 
ever. But “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” is a very 
naked, homely expression, about which phrase there can be no mis- 
take. In the debate, “whether the Reform Bill is good for the coun- 
try?” you raise two questions—first, what is good?—and, secondly, 
what is the country? By the Country, the Whigs and the Tories 
‘mean very different things; yet, by the jargon we have heard on 
both sides about property, and intelligence, and middle classes, I 
very much suspect they have been disputing about the two sides of 
the oyster, and never thought of the oyster itself. But in the question 
—“Is the Reform Bill good for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of the People?” we have considerably simplified the matter 
—we have here only one question, instead of two. We may dispute 
whether or not it is good, but we have no dispute as to the meaning 
of the words, “ greatest number of the People.” All the metaphysi- 
cal cant about “ Country,”—“ State,”—“ Government,”—* Property,” 
—Intelligence,” vanish at once. I confess that I always have 
thought, in the machinery of morals, that that was the most practi- 
cal which could be the easiest simplified—that that could be the best 
acted upon which was the soonest understood. 

Again, in the expressions, Virtue, Vice, &c. what eternal confu- 
sion! Are not half the works of half the Sages of the universe occu- 
pied in explaining to us what Vice and Virtue are? So that when 
we ask the question—“Is such an action virtuous?” we may squab- 
ble for ever as to the signification of the adjective. But “will it be 
of benefit to mankind ?”—“ will it be useful to the world?” is every 
whit as significant a question, and it is certainly a more intelligible 
one. 

There is, I grant it, this hardness in the principle—it is not easy 
to reason away integrity. That awkward phrase; “the greatest 
number,” destroys many beautiful illusions, by which we might colour 
a sinecure and defend a privilege. The dignity of a Government is a 
sounding apology—* the rights of our Ancestors” is a noble phrase ; 
but beneath the broad simplicity “of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” a subtlety of political conscience cannot easily hide 
itself. When Mr. Canning defended the Taxes on Knowledge, 
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has been sufficiently answered already. But in some future paper, itis probable that we 
shall revert to his objections inquiringly and courteously. It is for Schoolmen to dispute 
—but for Philosophers to examine. , 
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doubtless that statesman honestly believed he was preserving “ The 
State” from the disturbances caused by unseasonable questionings 
on political anomalies. But he could never have thought it for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number that they should be igno- 
rant, because he expressly and often declared, that, to be happy, a 
people ought to be enlightened. So far, then, as dishonest subter- 
fuge with conscience goes, this doctrine may be a little less practical 
than those which are more ambiguous; but so far as an honest com- 
pliance to circumstances unconnected with private interest is con- 
cerned, its very nature, its very principle of being practically useful, 
renders it sufficiently malleable. 

Yes! those are certainly awkward phrases — “ Utility,” — “the 
greatest Happiness of the greatest number!” Conscious of their in- 
convenient homeliness, the whole world of sophists and self-servers 
have been bitter against them; the terms have been abused—the 
have been laughed at—they have been Billingsgated—they have been 
lampooned. But ridicule is the favourite weapon wherewith what- 
ever is not artificial, is always assailed by artificial people. When a 
man, tolerably well made, went into the country of the Hunchbacks, 
all the Humps were in a roar. “My God! did you ever see any 
thing so absurd—the man’s back is as flat as a pancake!” Certainly, 
of all things ridiculous to a nation of crooked men, a straight man 
must be the most !—certainly, of all things ridiculous to dreamers or 
to hypocrites, what naturally must seem so absurd as the doctrines of 
Utility—viz. Useful Activity and Energetic Benevolence! 

But ridicule, which sometimes crushes individuals, only gives power 
to sects, Silhouette * was caricatured into unimportance —- but the 
Hugonots made their very nickname the badge of their strength. 

The few words I have devoted to this subject are not without their 
use, if they induce farther examination; they may suffice, in the 
mean while, to contradict the two leading prejudices against the doc- 
trine of Utility—may suffice to show that there is nothing low or sellf- 
ish in the wisdom that teaches universal love—nothing impracticable 
or visionary in the doctrine that prefers useful actions to abstract 
theories. The great principle of Utility is, indeed, its active relation 
to the affairs of life. Unlike the mere philosophy of schools, it ex- 
tends its application to public government and to private conduct. 
‘This is the true cause why the few oppose, and why the great multi- 
tude should adopt it. Yet, while thus simple in its code, and adapted 
to our daily uses, in its more abstract and distant speculations, how 
vast and lovely is that field which it opens to our gaze! Inculcating 
that sublime trust in the good elements which God has planted within 
his creatures—associating itself with the august and steady hope of 
human amelioration, it exalts our vision from the ills and disparities of 
the present time to the progress which the career of light shall make 
in the far future—it gives our hopes a resting-place amidst the ages 
that are to come—and bounding the prospects of Virtue to no petty 
limits of time or space, unites our momentary ambition with eternal 


objects, and our individual aspirations with the deep cause of the 
great family of Man! 





ate 


* See the ingenious Essay on ‘‘ Political nicknames” in that delightful work “ The 


Curiosities of Literature,” the most entertaining book in which learning ever adminis- 
tered to amusement, 
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ASMODEUS AT LARGE, NO. IV. 





Unexpected Hospitality—A change of scene—The Cell—The Wonders 
of the Inner World—A Voyage of Discovery beyond the North Pole 
—Conversation with Kosem Kesamim—The Ear of the Earth, and 
Him that sitteth by it—The Nameless— The City of Cyprolis—The 
buried of Forty Centuries—Dressing-room of a dandy four thousand 
years back—Breakfast, and Asmodeus instead of a Newspaper— 
Mrs. Trollope’s America—Conventional, and Mental Vulgarity— 
Gothe — The effect produced by Wilhelm Meister—The House of 
Lords and the Bili—The Waverers—The suddenness of the new 
light to Lords Harrowby and Wharneliffe—The Bill seen with dif- 
ferent eyes—Duke of Wellington's Protest—Horror of the Lords at 
being supposed capable of writing—Lord Durham's accusation 
against the “ pamphleteering slang” of the Bishop of Exeter—The 
Duke of Newcastle's new work—The Cholera falsely accused—A 
late melancholy event—moralized on—Men like Perches—General 
Remarks— The Breakfast concluded. 


Wuen [ had finished my narration of our doings in England, Kosem 
Kesamim said in a melancholy voice :— 

“ Thou speakest, O man! of the more vulgar concerns of life, 
which thy race have so falsely deemed the more important. Thou 
tellest us of the vain policy of states; thou speakest of the outward 
signs of change; but of the Deep River of Events that floweth 
within, dark and hidden, thou art silent, save by hints, or it me be 
achance approach. Yet he that liveth only with the world, thinketh 
with the world also. Thou wilt be wiser when thou hast sojourned 
with us some time.” 

“ Some time!” echoed I, smitten with alarm; “ your Highness is 
exceedingly obliging; but I am not provided even with a change of 
clothes, and business of vast importance summons me to town. Nay, 
I fear it is already time to depart. 

“ Not so,” answered the mysterious Amphitryon; “has not Asmo- 
deus explained to thee our customs :—he who visits our court may 
not leave it for one calendar month. What, ho! music!” 

And straightway, as if to cut off my reply, there arose —about, 
around, beneath, the most melodious sounds, so that I could almost 
have fancied myself at the Opera, as it was in the good old days, ere 
Mr. Monck Mason promised it should be better ;—had not indignation 
and surprise cut short my disposition to be delighted, and, shaking 
my hand at Asmodeus, I told him across the table, that I considered 
he had deceived me. 

“ Peace!” said Jesthah reproachfully, “am I, then, so disagreeable 
to thee? Canst thou not stay with me one little month ?” 

Fearful visions shot across me ; I thought of Burgher’s Leonora, of 
ghost-loves, and bed-chambers on the ground floor. I looked very 
wistfully in Jesthah’s face, but I saw nothing of the spectre in its fair, 
ney smiling proportions, and accordingly I answered, with a deep 
sig Some 
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“ Ah! Madam, a month in London would be a moment by your 
side ; but, shall I confess? a prospect of staying fn this Abbey a little 
freezes my ardour—I am very subject to colds and———” 

“ You mistake,” interrupted Jesthah, “ you will not have to stay in 
this Abbey ; we shall transport you to the most delicious residence,” 

Alas! thought I, I am fairly in for it; I know what these pro- 
inises mean ; I have not read German for nothing ; I am certainly a 
lost man. “And this residence is—e-hem!—doubtless very well 
known to my friend the Devil !” 

“ Nay, he has no power to enter it, unless by special permission.” 

“ Madam!” I exclaimed with enthusiasm, “I am quite at your 
service then.” 

Here the music slowly ceased, and a soft stupor suddenly grew 
over my eyes—a drowsiness like that produced by some great preacher 
seized me, and even with Jesthah’s hand in mine, I fell into a most pro- 
found slumber. ° 

When [ woke, I found myself alone in a sort of cell formed of the 
most brilliant spars. A vast, but continuous and steady noise, as of 
the march of a mighty sea, sounded in my ears—a voice of inex- 
pressible power, depth, and intenseness. I was awed, but not startled. 
I rose gradually from the rude couch on which I was lying, and gazed 
round. ‘Through an aperture in my cell, I caught the perspective of 
gigantic arches and mighty columns of some rough and gloomy sub- 
stance which I did not recognize as familiar. A vague, silent alarm 
seized me. I rose, and cautiously quitting my cave, looked forth on 
the scene without. Wonderful! far as I could see, stupendous halls, 
arches whose height soared aloft into dim and impenetrable shadow— 
courts opening one into the other, thousands and tens of thousands, 
with areas in which cities might have stood—stretched in solemn 
and deep solitude around me. Every where gloomed the majesty of 
immeasurable space: it seemed the sepulchre of some giant world. 
And now, as my steps involuntarily glided on, millions of rills and 
waterfalls broke down the dark sides of the mighty walls around me: 
this seemed to account for the sound that had so appalled me. There 
was no heaven above this vast domain. My eye penetrated far, far 
as the eagle might soar, but still rose the rocks and walls around me, 
shadow their only roof and canopy. This new world, for such it 
seemed to me, was lighted by strange, unsteady fires, that flashed, 
danced, and crept around the pillars and crags at close intervals ; and 
these playing against the waters that rolled or glided down the steeps, 
gave forth a changeful, but ruby-like and universal glow. 

‘Is this enchantment ?” said I, inly, “ or is it the Dread World of 
Death ?” 

The ground beneath me was rough and uneven, and looking down 
I beheld large fragments of gold and silver ore. Was it possible that 
I was in some mighty mine as yet undiscovered by human avarice ? 
While I asked myself this question, from a dim, sulphureous cave, at a 
little distance beyond, over which a dull smoke simmered, as it were, 
there suddenly burst forth a column of dazzling fire, and soared 
rapidly aloft, like some wonderful fountain of flame, higher and higher, 
till it illumined the whole gigantic space around ; and looking up, 
I beheld it disappear through another dark aperture in an opposite 
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wall. But still the cavern continued to pour forth, pile after pile of 
this deep, and it almost seemed, solid flame, and still pile after pile 
wound regularly through the aperture above, emerging and vanishing 
like the defiles of a demon army. 

“ Thus Aitna is supplied,” said a voice at my side. I turned hastily, 
and beheld the dark figure of Kosem Kesamim, all unrelieved by the 
lurid glow that played on all else—dull, shadowy, and indistinct, as if 
seen at a distance by the uncertain twilight ; yet was he within touch 
of my hand, and the red light of unnumbered fires burnt fiercely 
round him. 

“ Fear not,” said that mournful and solemn voice, “ knowest thou 
on what spot we stand ?” 

“ Great Enchanter, no!” 

“Tt is a spot where fear should be unknown, though awe may wake ; 
for here crime and war, and man’s guilty deeds, have come not since 
eternity. This is the Centre of the Earth. Behold the womb of the 
round world! Is it not a goodly palace? Shrink not the petty rocks 
and towers that crown its surface, into mole-hills and bullrushes, beside 
its stately walls and immeasurable arches? In this gigantic laboratory 
all the operations of Nature perform their everlasting course. Here, 
around the arch secret of our orb; here, around the magnet which 
makes our affinity with the stars, and holds the solid earth on its airy 
axis; here are the seeds and germs of all things—the elements of 
elements. This is the Hades of Earth—the dark Reign of Shadow— 
the Mystery of Mysteries—the Wheel of the Vast Machine—the Mo- 
ther that bears—the Grave that concealeth all! Welcome, stranger ! 
I—human, like thyself, alone with thee in these awful depths—I bid 
thee welcome.” Thereat a coldness and chill penetrated into my 
marrow, although my heart beat with a wild exulting joy to find 
myself thus privileged above my race. I bowed down my head, and 
after a pause, in which I endeavoured to nerve and to collect myself, 
I replied :— 

“Dark and mysterious Shade! I know not well in what words to 
answer thee; for I cannot persuade myself that I do not dream. 
From that gay, light, wild revel of last night, how drear and solemn a 
transition! Something in my adventures hitherto has been human 
and familiar. I might imagine Asmodeus of my own race, and the 
witches of my own flesh. These occasioned me the surprise of 
amusement, not the marvel of awe. I am past the growth of mind 
when curiosity or fear is powerful; and I have known enough of 
mortal friendships not to be very much alarmed at having a devil for 
a companion; but now my heart is at once roused and appalled. 
Tell me, O magician! where are those whom I saw yesternight? Do 
they, too, inhabit these realms, or were they but creatures raised by 
thy wand—gay yet grotesque delusions, the incongruous but not 
terrible beings of a dream,—but thou of that dream the mystic and 
mighty God, moved not, relaxing not, at the fantastic mirth of the 
phantoms thou createdst ?” 

“They thou speakest of,” replied Kosem Kesamim, “are yet 
palpable and living, as they seemed to thee; but their homes pene- 
trate not into these stern recesses. They hold the purlieus of the 
temple, but their steps cross not the veil.” 
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« And why, Enchanter, am I distinguished above them 7” 

* Because thou darest more. Thou wouldst cross an ocean of fire 
for a novelty on the other shore ; and in this temper I recognize what 
once was my own. The key to all mysteries is the thirst to discover; 
the search for novelty is the invention of truth.” 

‘* But how comes it, O Kosem Kesamim, that these ladies ever 
arrived at the dignity of witchcraft? Same of them, I grant, silent 
and weird, looked fitting receptacles for such solemn gifts of the 
spirit; but my buxom coquette, my lively Jesthah, appears somewhat 
too earthly a lamp for so preternatural a light.” 

“ Ask not these questions now,” replied the sad voice, that dam 
ened, as it spoke, my returning vivacity ; “ but while yet in these hoar 
recesses, summon thy graver powers to seize advantage of the 
occasions offered them.” 

“Tam prepared,” said I, in a subdued tone, “ for all thou canst 
show me.” : 

We moved on silently ; but I found by the current of air that rushed 
against my face, and by the swiftness with which arch and column 
glided by, that some unseen power unconsciously winged my steps, and 
that our progress was suited to the mighty space that we traversed, 
And now we paused below a circular chasm in the rocks, that seemed 
to rise spirally and lessening upward; and from this chasm I heard a 
wild and loud hubbub, but no distinct sound. 

“ Is this the Cavern of the Winds?” said I, stunned by the mingled 
uproar. , 

“ This is as the Ear of the Earth,” replied the Enchanter, “ and 
through this channel come down all the tidings of the million tribes of 
mankind. From the first breath in Paradise, from the first whisper of 
Eve’s virgin love—from the first murmur of Adam’s repenting soul, to 
the universal clamour of contending interests, crimes, and passions 
that now agitate the crowded world—all come mellowed and separate 
down, confused, indeed, to thy ear, but distinct and intelligible to that 
Being which the sounds are destined to reach and guide.” 

«“ And who is that Being?” said I, wonderingly. 

* Look yonder !” answered Kesamim, raising his shadowy arm. 

I looked in the quarter to which he pointed, and beheld, on a Throne 
of grey stone, gigantic, motionless—an aged Man, or rather a man- 
like Shape. His vast countenance was unutterably and dreadly calm; 
his brows, like the Olympian Jove’s, overhung his majestic features ; 
but the orbs beneath were dull and lifeless—there was no ray in 
them. 

“ Is that death ?” said I, shrinking back; “ if so, it is the death of a 

od.” 
sae Look again,” said the deep voice of the magician, and I obeyed. 
Then I saw that around him—so that he sat, as it were, in the midst— 
was a web of numberless fine and subtle threads, the ends of which 
disappeared among the million apertures round, pores, as it were, of 
the rock; and then as my eye, waxing bold, gazed more intently, 1 
found, that with every hollow blast that descended momentarily from 
the upper world—his hands, scarce moving, so quiet was the motion, 
touched some one or other of these meshes, and straight threads here 
and there snapped asunder, and the shape of the web changed, but 
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slightly, and only in parts. Then saw I that the dullness of the eyes 
was not of Death, but Blindness. 

¢ And who,” said I, within my breath, “ is that dread old man ?” 

« He,” answered Kesamim, “who moves in blindness, but with 
method, the strings of the external world. He moves the puppets, 
men and kings; he snaps or weaves the meshes of life ; he sends forth 
through those webs the electric orders to the lower delegates of the 
universe—the Monster King, whom you call Ocean, and the Spirit of 
the leaping Fires. He, so mute and worn with years, ia yet the life 
and principle of the restless machine of earth. How far wise or 
rifted none know ;—himself a mystery, he unravels none. And it is 
the dark, relentless, inscrutable office he wields, from which men, 
shuddering at the unseen power, have taken the dream of Destiny; 
and others, noting blindness amidst the power, have conceived the 
term of Chance. But he himself is Nameless.” 

While I was yet gazing, I felt myself hurried on. The grey old 
man vanished gradually from my eyes, and the descent of the sounds 
of earth faded on my ear as the voice of a distant waterfall. We now 
travelled upward; and darting through one of the intricate chasms 
that yawned on the side of a lofty rock, we glided on till a more cheer- 
ful light than that which had hitherto guided us, streamed down; and 
making towards it, I suddenly found myself in a most beautiful city, 
not, indeed, vast and gloomy, like the nature-formed palaces I had 
just left, but a city built by human hands for human habitation. 
Theatres, circuses, squares, met me dn every side. Yet still I noted 
that there was no heaven above, and that the light which illumined 
the place was from artificial sources ; but they were rosy and cheerful 
lights, such as should look on the meetings of lovers, or the revelry 
of voluptuous gardens. And all around, the inscriptions on the walls, 
the shapes of the buildings, the fashion of the streets,—was unfamiliar, 
though evidently human. “ And what, O Enchanter! what new 
wonder is this ?” 

But the Enchanter was gone, and by my side stood Asmodeus, 
helping his nose to a pinch of snuff. 

“Your obedient servant, sir,” said the Devil coolly; “ having 
looked at the figures of the dial so long, what think you now of the 
clockwork ?” 

“ Asmodeus, is that really you? Whata visionhave Iseen! But 
where is the Great Enchanter ?” 

“Gone! He loves not these lightsome abodes. Humanity in 
thine inferior shape will not bear, too long at a time, the solemn mar- 
vels to which thou hast been admitted. He has, therefore, kindly 
conducted thee hither, for a short respite, and will reveal to thee 
more of the stern secrets of his wisdom anon. Meanwhile, thou art 
in a city which an antiquary would give his ears to visit. Know, that 
above thee glows an eastern sun, and these sfately buildings are not 
far beneath the surface of the Earth.” 

“ And is this the work of Kesamim ?” 

“ The work of fiddlestick!” replied Asmodeus, tartly—“of mere 
vulgar mechanics, some four thousand years ago. At some short 
distance from the spot on which this city formerly stood, is a lofty 
mountain, once a volcano; but the flames have been dried these thirty 
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centuries, and this city, in an hour of revelry and feasting, became its 
prey. The camels of the traveller pass over it; none (not even tra. 
dition) know what hath been. This is no vulgar Pompeii, no hacknied 
Herculaneum. It is a treasure known but to us and our agreeable 
friends the witches.” 

“Ha! then they reside here: upon my word, they have excellent 
taste.” 

* And,” continued the Devil, entering a very pretty bachelor sort 
of house, “these are your lodgings. I have set out your dressing. 
table for you, and brought over your wardrobe on the soul of the 
Duke of B————’s shoulders—big enough to carry any thing.” 

“ Excellent Devil !” 

And a very pretty dressing-room it was :—there were dandies in 
those days! A bath-room of white marble, a mirror of polished 
steel, balconies filled with vases of bronze, tables on which curling- 
tongs, pincers, paint-pots, and wax for the eyebrows, a little hardened 
by age, made a part of the scene. One might have thought oneself 
in the boudoir of the Duchess de 

“You have made a mistake, Mody; this must have been a lady's 
apartments.” 

“ Ah, no! I remember the owner well—a great friend of mine— 
such a beau garcon! He was just dyeing his hair a light green, (the 
fashionable colour at that day,) when the flood burst over him. But 
while you are eating your breakfast—the witches always send one of 
their band to market for dainties in the Palais Royale ; you remember 
that corner shop ?—while you are eating your breakfast, (you see it is 
very comfortably set in the niche by the window,) shall I tell you the 
news of the upper earth ?” 

“ Especially of London; but tell me, how came you here? Jesthah 
informed me that you required a special permission; did you receive 
it, and from whom ?” 

“ Jesthah told you right. I was summoned by Kosem Kesamim 
from a house at Cincinnati, where Mrs. Trollope’s book on America 
had just arrived.” 

“Ah! a droll book enough, but full of absurdities. A work like 
Mrs. Trollope’s resembles a pantaloon’s acting; one laughs at the 
tricks, but one would not do them oneself for the world. It is the sort 
of approbation that belongs to contempt; and the more one is 
amused, the more one despises the source of the amusement.” 

“ The Americans say that they would not receive very cordially 
a lady travelling with Miss Wright, who, in the midst of a nation par- 
ticularly starched on the affairs of the sex, preached up the absurdity 
of marriages; so that her abuse, according to them, is only re- 
taliation.” 

“ And it is only the more ordinary ranks whose manners the good 
lady thinks vulgar. (Open the Chablis, old fellow!) She allows 
that the elegants preserved a mysterious exclusiveness; so that, m 
fact, it is those classes who, in England, would be wringing their souls 
out at their fingers’ ends in a retail trade of candles, soap, pepper; 
mousetraps, and other sweetmeats, to pay their rent, their bills, and 
their taxes, whom she finds living well, talking big, and going to balls, 
and instead of being surprised at their prosperity, she is surprised at 
their vulgarity. Now, if you, Asmodeus, were to sit down and describe 
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the domestic habits of Wapping and Shoreditch, and then call the 
book ‘ England,” you would go hard on out-trolloping Trollope 
herself.” 

« But,” said Asmodeus sneeringly, “no free States ever do enjoy 
the grace of manner that belongs to despotic ones. The English 
seemed as rude to the Old French as Mrs. Trollope’s Americans to 
the most fastidious English.” 

“ Right,” said I, “nations alone are judges of their own conven- 
tional manners—one nation cannot censure another. The lively 
Frenchman seems the most vulgar of all animals to the solemn Turk. 
Vulgarity of mind, not of manners, is the only vulgarity which a 
people can charge against their neighbours.* Mrs. Trollope accuses 
the Americans of this vulgarity, but in vain. The very rudeness 
of their ‘equality belies the charge, (mental vulgarity is always 
servile to wealth,) and the purity of their political idols proves a 
certain largeness of mind. No vulgar souls could appreciate Frank- 
lin, or adore Washington. The true vulgarity—that is, mental small- 
ness, is in Mrs. Trollope herself. The Americans point to their 
cities—their senate—their public institutions—their cheap tood— 
their universal education—and Mrs. Trollope says the men sup in 
one room, and the women in another. They point to the Colossus, 
and Mrs. Trollope sneers at the ring on its little finger !” 

“ Never mind her nonsense,” said the Devil yawning, “ but pre- 
pare for news—Gothe is dead.” 

“ Dead—the Great Spirit gone!” 

“ And the ‘ Atlas’+ newspaper says he was but a very poor crea- 
ture after all.” 





* It is rather singular that about the very time there appears among us Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s English attack on American manners, a much finer dara a much cleverer) person 
than Mrs. Trollope, Prince Puckler Muskau, has published a work equally severe upon 
our want of breeding and manners. In fine it is impossible for any traveller to be an 
arbiter elegantiarum to any country but his own. The Frenchman spitting into a 
handkerchief held at arm’s length, is to us the acme of vulgarity. The eee mai 
with a coat skirt under each arm, basking and soothing his ‘‘ rearward man”’ by the fire 
which he carefully conceals from the ladies he is flirting with, seems equally monstrous 
tothe Frenchman. We called George IV. the finest gentleman in Europe, and the 
allied Sovereigns when in London thought him the essence of mauvais ton. ‘There is a 
very good example of the difference between conventional and real, i. e. mental vulgarity, 
in the Memoirs of Sir James Campbell lately published. Sir James visits Voltaire, 
not, he has the curious hardihood to admit, in order to admire the man, but to shoot 
over the man’s preserves. ‘‘ One day at table, Voltaire, in cutting up a partridge, first 
thrust his fork into it, and then put the fork into his mouth, apparently to ascertain if the 
fumette was as he would have it. He then cut it up and sent a part of it to me, (Sir 
James ;) I sent it away without eating of it, and on his asking the reason, I told him 
the true ene, without any circumlocution, that in carving the partridge, he had used a fork 
which had just been in his own mouth.” Here is the conventional vulgarity in Voltaire, 
—very disagreeable, but that designs no rudeness ; and here in the poor little stranger, 
the proudest day of whose life ought to have been that in which he saw the Lord of 
Ferney, is the mental vulgarity that wantonly insults. But we have not yet done with 
ourexample. Voltaire, so far from thinking the ill-breeding lay at his door, replies 
with a sardonic laugh, ‘‘ that the English were a strange people, and had singular cus- 
toms !” So much for the judgment one country forms of the manners of another. But 
to go on with our parallel: ‘ This little scene,” says Sir James Campbell, with all the 
innocent exultation of the true Jeremy Diddler, ‘‘ however, did not prevent me from 
o¢casionally dining with him, or from shooting over his estate.” No, we'll be sworn 
it did not ; and in that remark lies the very soul of mental vulgarity, chuckling over the 
wit of its own littleness. 

t What could induce the able editor of the ‘‘ Atlas’”’ to admit so very discreditable 
an attack on Gothe as the one alluded to in the text? Can he suppose that the man 
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“ What wonderful stores has he left behind him! every work 
idamming @ separate train of thought. - ‘ Werther, Wilhelm 
Meister, ‘ Faust. How different—how mighty each !” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Asmodeus, “the ‘Wilhelm Meister’ is 
wonderfully stupid novel.” 

“ What an effect it produced on me !—what 4 new world it opens, 
You read the book, and you wonder why you admire it. When you 
have finished it, you find yourself enriched ;: it is like a quiet stream 
that carries gold with it—the stream passes away insensibly, but the 
gold rernains to tell where it has been. This is the great merit of 
the books of the German Masters—imeffective in ta, the effect 
as awhole is wonderfully deep. ‘Wilhelm Meister ia to the know- 
ledge of thoughts what‘ Gil Blas’ is to knowledge of the world. Peace 
to the ashes of a man that has left no equal! What next?” 

“ The House of Lords were up at seven o'clock in the morning 
for the good of their country! We shall never hear the end of it.” 

“ And the Bill?" — 

“ Floated off by nine little drops.” 

“ And the New Peers 7” 

“ Fructifying still in Lord Grey's pocket.” 

“ And the Waverers 7" — 

“ Made speeches on this Bill, in which they answered their ob 
jections to the other. The universal wonder is, why the light that 
has visited Lord Wharncliffe’s and Lord Harrowby’s eyes did not 
deign to visit them long before. The newspapers, with Mr. Radical 
in the midst of them, tell the people to be excessively grateful to 
these two individuals—as if to do good to the people through ne- 
cessity were a greater favour than doing them good through choice. 
The —_ ate not such fools, and consider tardy kindness as mam- 
mon wisdom. But what a strange House—the House of Lords is! 
Here is a question exactly the same now as it was some few months 
ago, and yet this notable Assembly have put on their spectacles, and 
declared it quite a different thing. They sent the Bill, when the 
Commons were firat delivered of the Brat, out of their House, and 
now declare it has been changed at nurse. Good easy gossips! How 
the world laughs in its sleeve at them! They put me in mind of the 
city sparks in some London Tavern, who send away the bottle of bad 
ath in order to seem fine ; and when the waiter, with a grave face, 
wings them back exactly the same bottle, they shake their wise nod- 
dies at each other, ow | say—“ Ah, this is quite a different thing, 
waiter !” 

“ Did you see the Great Duke? How looked he ?—lowering?” 

“ Nay, he smiled, Prometheus like, and has vented his wrath in 4 
Protest—a sort of political kite-—that is to go to posterity charged 
with the Duke's wisdom, and a long tail of small names pinned to 


— 


who changed the whole literatare of Germany, — of Europe, was not a genins 
of the highest order? We are sorry, =o ~— to find our contemporary stand forth 
as the champion for the taxes on Knowledge. He has been already so fully answered 
in the ** Examiner” and “‘ the Trae Sun,” that we shall not at present revert to his 
atguments ; bat we think sufficiently well of his Journal, despite, by the way, of certare 
slighting remarks on ourself, that we shall hope to see a treble sale of it when the said 
taxes are removed, as a practical reply to his anticipations. 
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the end of it; a proof, as it were, how many silly little men were 
hereditary legislators in the reign of William IV. But there was 
one thing that delighted me im the debate—the rage the good Lords 
were in at being supposed capable of any intellectual effort. ‘ 7 write 
for the new 3! cries my Lord Durham in horror. ‘ My son-in- 
law write for Times! echoes the Premier. ‘What a calumny !’ 
says Lord Durham. ‘It is enough to agonize one, groans Lord 
Grey. ‘ But, cries Lord Durham, collecting all his venom, and dart- 
ing a fiery look at the poor Bishop of Exeter, ‘ any libel is not too 
bad for a man who can write popular pamphiets.’ ‘Order! order! 
cries the House. ‘ Take down his words. Accuse a Bishop of writ- 
ing good pamphlets ! — horrible breach of privilege—to be supposed 
able to write decently. The noble Lords might spare themselves the 
trouble of denial. The ‘ Times’ would not be worth abusing if their 
Lordships had much to do with it.” 

« But there's the Duke of Newcastle—has not he just committed 
a pamphlet 7” 

“ Yes, to prove to the complete satisfaction of the Universe, that 
a Duke has not the remotest idea of English—tis a type of the 
Peerage—sounding and brainless.” 

“ Oh, Asmodeus! sometimes I think thee a Tory, sometimes a 
Whig. Which art thou?” 

« Sir! would you insult me 7—is it not bad enough to be a devil ?” 

“ Well, and the cholera?” — 

« Amusing itself in Paris, and listening to false accusations in Lon- 
don. Everything is laid to the poor cholera’s charge. There was 
a still-room maid died of having Lady Holland for a mistress—a very 
natural death, and of course it is the cholera that killed her.” 

“ Ah,” said I, “died of Hollands—those ardent spirits are worse 
than the cholera; but his Lordship, at least, must be confessed to be 
weak enough.” 

“ And what else 7" — 

“ A fine mind is grown darkened—a more interesting sight to some 
people than all the vulgar squabbles of States. Oh, it is a strange 
8 le to see shadow after shadow darkening over the human 

emple, until the light is quenched at the altar, and the Priest passed 
from the aisle, and the blind bat, and the birds of night cower and 
brood over the Holy of Holies, gibbering, and wild, and flitting rest- 
lessly to and fro. But this was a mind | have marked from its youth 
upwards, and seen the germ of the deadly tree danlpaaiely un- 
fold. When the crowd laughed at the wit, I was by, and saw that 
the shaft came from a loosened bow ; when the crowd whispered, and 
spake of ‘humours,’ I was by, and knew that the start and the mut- 
ter were of the brain's disease. And now I have mixed in the mob 
of the time-servers, and seen what pity a man who feasts, and shines 
on, them, can glean. ‘ Poor man! very shocking, and I dined there 
last month; but he was always disagreeable.’ It is a fierce moral, 
when some great Woe darts into lofty houses, singles out some one 
whom Fortune honours, Genius serves—often in the mouths of men, 
and bids him come forth from his greatness, and walk with the 
Lazars of mankind—it is a fierce moral, but none heed it. Men,” said 
the Devil, sinking into his familiar vein of jesting, “ men are like 
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perches; one may pull you out by dozens without your taking the 
slightest alarm at the fate of your comrades. Ais for all the rest of 
the world, things go on much the same as before. Whenever Minis- 
ters are embarrassed by an awkward motion, they don’t make a 
House ; and when a Member, seeing his motion thus scattered to the 
winds, ventures to complain, Lord Palmerston affects the supercilious, 
and assures him that himself and his motion are ‘not of the slightest 
importance to the public.’ People go to the theatres, and Charles 
Kemble acts Macbeth. Lord Mulgrave has written a novel, which | 
intend to read aloud to the ladies of Cyprolis, (so this city is called,) 
for which no doubt his brother Lords think him especially unfitted 
to go out to Jamaica. To be at all clever is to be uncalculated for 
public service. Statesmen of the true red box calibre catch places 
as oysters catch pearls, by. sitting pane tee gaping for them. 
Meanwhile there are Easter holidays in London; and people are 
striving to amuse themselves a little in the intervals of politics— 
much with the same success as the German who jumped out of 
window, exclaiming ruefully—‘ See how I am trying to be lively !’” 

“ Thanks, my good Devil, enough for the present; my breakfast is 
finished—my toilet arranged—lend me your arm. So, so! let us 
make our bow to the Witches.” 

(To be continued. ) 





TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. BY ARCHDEACON 
WRANGHAM, 


I. 30.—O Venus, regina, &e. 


Of Cnidus thou and Paphos Queen, 

Quit, Venus, quit thy Cyprus, scene 
Of many an hour of glee ; 

And with thy bright attendance come 

Where Glycera to her tasteful home 
With incense summons thee. 


And thither haste thy glowing Son ; 
And thither, all-unloosed their zone, 
Oh bid the Graces hie ; 
And tripping Nymphs, and Hermes there 
Join the gay group, and Youth—but fair, 
When thy sweet self art by. 


Ill. 13.—0O fons Blandusie, &c. 


Fount of Blandusia, glassy spring 

Worthy of hallow’d offering, 

Of scattered flowers and sweetest wine ! 

A kid to-morrow shall be thine, 

Whose budding horns threat love and war— 
Falsely, alas !—poor wantoner ! 
To-morrow with his heart’s red tide 

Thy gelid streamlet shall be dyed. 

Thee not the dog-star’s fiery ray 

Visits with unrelenting day : 

Th’ o’er-labour’d ox, the roving kine, 
Glad in thy cool fresh shade recline. 

Rank amid noblest brooks shalt thou, 
While in my song yon oak shall grow 
Based on the rock, from whose rough steep 
Headlong thy babbling waters leap. 
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HEREDITARY HONOURS. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Dreliminarp Chapter. 


‘* Si tu es pot de chambre, tant pis pour toi.” —Vorrarre. 


HEREDITARY honours are, certainly, the most rational of human 
devices. It was an excellent idea to suppose that a man propagated 
his virtues to the most distant posterity. Few notions have succeed- 
ed better in keeping the world in order. In fact, it was the best me- 
thod of granting to the multitude the inestimable gift of a perpetuity 
of dependance. Had the idea stopped with the King or Chief Ma- 
gistrate, it would not have been half so beautiful, or a hundredth part 
so useful. So far, a reason for the custom is obvious to the most su- 
perficial. Hereditary distinction, it is said, preserves a people from 
the wars and tumults that might arise from the contests of elective 
distinction. Very well—I donot dispute this assertion—it is plausi- 
ble. But Dukes and Earls ?—if their honours were not hereditary, 
would there be contests about them? The World suffers itself to be 
disturbed by individuals wishing to be Kings, but it would not be so 
complaisant to every man that wished to bea Lord. ‘“ On ne dés- 
arrange pas tout le monde pour si peu de chose,” we should not have wars 
and discords, as the seed of that sort of Ambition. We do not, then, 
grant Hereditary Honours to these gentry as the purchase of Peace 
—we do not make them as a bargain, but bestow them as a gratuity. 
Our reasons, therefore, for this generosity are far deeper than those 
which make us governed by King Log to-day, because, yesterday, we 
were governed by his excellent father, King Stork—so much deeper, 
that, to plain men, they are perfectly invisible. But a little reflec- 
tion teaches us the utility of the practice. Hereditary superiority to 
the few, necessarily produces hereditary inferiority to the many—and 
it makes the herd contented with being legislatively and decorously 
bullied by a sort of prescriptive habit. Messieurs the Eels are used 
to be skinned—and the custom reconciles them to the hereditary pri- 
vilege of Monseigneurs the Cooks. 





Chapter Lk. 
THE MEETING. 
** As it fell upon a day.” 


There is a certain country, not very far distant from our own: in 
a certain small town, close to the metropolis of this country, there 
once lived a certain young lady, of the name of Laura. She was the 
daughter and sole heiress of an honest gentleman—an attorney-at-law 
—and was particularly addicted to novels and falling in love. One 
day she was walking in the woods, in a pensive manner, observing how 
affectionate the little birds were to each other, and thinking what a 
blessing it was to have an agreeable lover—when, leaning against an 
elm tree, she perceived a young man, habited in a most handsome 
dress, that seemed a little too large for him, and of that peculiar com- 
plexion—half white, half yellow—which custom has dedicated to ro- 
mance. He wore his long, dark locks sweeping over his forehead— 
May.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXVII. 2G 
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and fixing his eyes intently on the ground, he muttered thus to him. 
self— 

« Singular destiny !—fearful thought! Shall I resist it ?—shall I 
fly? No! that were unworthy of the name I bear! For four hun- 
dred years my forefathers have enjoyed their honours—not a break in 
their lineage—shall I be the first to forfeit this hereditary distinction ? 
Away the thought!” 

The young gentleman walked haughtily from the tree, and just 
before him he saw Miss Laura, fixing her delighted eyes upon 
his countenance, and pleasing herself with the thought that she 
saw before her an Earl Marshal, or a Grand Falconer at the least. 
The young gentleman stood still, so also did the young lady—the 
young gentleman stared, the young lady sighed. * Fair creature!” 
quoth the youth, throwing out his arm, but in somewhat a violent 
and abrupt manner, as if rather striking a blow than attempting a 
courteous gesture. 

Full of the becoming terror of a damsel of Romance, Laura drew 
herself up, and uttered a little scream. 

“ What!” said the youth, mournfully, “do you, too, fear me ? 

Laura was affected almost to tears—the youth took her hand. 

I shall not pursue this interview farther—the young people were 
in love at first sight—a curious event, that has happened to all of us 
in our day, but which we never believe happens to other people. 
What man allows another man to have had any bonnes fortunes? Yet, 
when we see how the saloons of the theatres are filled by what must 
once have been bonnes fortunes, the honour must be confessed to be of 
rather a vulgar description ! But what am I doing? Not implying 
a word against the virtue of Miss Laura. No, the attachment 
between her and the unknown was of the most Platonic description. 
“ They met again and oft;” and oh, how devotedly Laura loved the 
young cavalier! She was passionately fond of Rank:—it seldom 
happens in the novels liked by young ladies that a lover is permitted 
to be of less rank than a peer’s son—smaller people are only brought 
in to be laughed at—odd characters —white-stockinged quidnuncs— 

fathers who are to be cheated—brothers to be insulted: in short, the 
great majority of human creatures are Russell-squared into a becoming 
degree of ludicrous insignificance. Accordingly, to Miss Laura, a 
lover must necessarily be nothing of a Calicot—and she reflected with 
indescribable rapture on the certainty of having a gallant whose fore- 

fathers had enjoyed something four hundred years in the family! 
But what was that something ? She was curious—she interrogated 
her lover as to his name and rank. He changed colour—he bit his 
lip—he thrust both hands into his breeches-pockets. “I cannot 
tell you what Lam,” said he: “No! charming Laura, forgive me— 
. one day you will know all.” 

“Can he be the King’s eldest son?” said Laura to herself. After 
all, this mystery was very delightful. She introduced the young gen- 
tleman to her father. 

“ Ah!” quoth the former, squeezing the Attorney’s haad, “your 
family have been good friends to mine.” 

“ How!” cried the Attorney—“ Are we then acquainted! May,! 
crave your name, Sir?” ;* 
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The lover looked confused—he mumbled out some excuse—just at 
present, he had reasons for wishing it concealed. Our unknown had 
a long military nose—he looked like a man who might have shot an- 
other in a duel. 

“Aha!” said the Attorney winking; and lowering his voice—“ I 
smell you, Sir—you have killed your man—eh!” 

“Ha!” cried the stranger; and slapping his forehead wildly, he 
rushed out of the room. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_OC_O_— 


Chapter HHH. 
THE LAWYER MATCHED. 


‘* But let us change the theme.”—Manino Faurero. 


It was now clear :—the stranger had evidently been a brave trans- 
gressor of the law; perhaps an assassin, certainly a victorious single 
combater. This redoubled in Laura’s bosom the interest she had 
conceived for him. There is nothing renders a young lady more 
ardent in her attachment than the supposition that her lover has 
committed some enormous crime. Her father thought he might 
make a good thing out of his new acquaintance. He resolved to find 
out if he was rich—if rich, he could marry him to his daughter; if 
poor, he might as well inform against him, and get the reward. An 
attorney is a bow,—a crooked thing with two strings to it. It was in 
the wood that the lawyer met the stranger. The stranger was ex- 
amining a tree. ‘Strong, strong,” muttered he; “ yes, it is worth 
buying.” 

«Are you a judge of trees, Sir?” quoth the attorney. 

“ Hum—yes, of a peculiar sort of tree.” 

“ Have you much timber of your own?” 

“ A great deal,” replied the stranger coolly. 

“ Of the best kind ?” 

“It is generally used for scaffolding.” 

“ Oh, good deal!” The lawyer paused. “ You cannot,” said he 
archly, “ you cannot conceal yourself; your rank is sufficiently ap- 
parent.” 

“Good Heavens !” 

“ Yes, my daughter says she heard you boasting of your hereditary 
distinctions—four hundred years it has existed in your family.” 

“It has indeed !” 

“And does the property—the cash part of the business go 
with it 2” 

“ Yes! the Government provide for us.” 

“ Oh, a pension !—hereditary too ?” 

“ You say it.” 

“Ah, tis the way with your great families,” said the lawyer to 
himself, “ always quartered on the public.” 

“ What's that he mutters about quartered!” inly exclaimed the 
stranger with emotion. 

It is from our taxes that their support is drawn,” continued the 
lawyer. 

“ Drawn, Sir!” cried the stranger aloud. 

262 
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“ And if it be not the best way of living, hang me!” concluded the 
lawyer. 

* You,” faltered the stranger, clasping his hands: “ horrible sup- 
position ! ! !” 





Chapter FV. 
ENLIGHTENED SENTIMENTS. 


“* Joy was not always absent from his face, 
But o’er it in such scenes would steal with = grace.” 
SHiLpE Haro.p. 


“ You will really marry me then, beautiful Laura,” said the stranger 
kneeling on his pocket-handkerchief. 

Laura blushed. “ You are so—so bewitching—and—and you will 
always love me—and you will tell me who you are.” 

“ After our marriage, yes,’— said the stranger somewhat dis- 
composed. 

“ No! now—now,’—cried Laura, coaxingly. 

He was silent. 

«“ Come, I will get it out of you. You are an eldest son.” 

“ Indeed I am,” sighed the stranger. 

“ You have an hereditary title ?” 

“« Alas! yes!” 

“ It descends to you ?” 

« It does !—” 

“ You have a—a—the means to support it ?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Convince me of that,” said the Lawyer, who had been listening 
unobserved, “and my daughter is yours—let you have killed your 
man a hundred times over !” 

“ Wonderful liberality!” cried the stranger, enthusiastically, and 
throwing himself at the erat feet. 





Chapter V. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 
‘* The soul wears out her clothes.” —Piato.—A pparently not ! 


The stranger wore a splendid suit of clothes. The mystery 
about him attracted the admiration and marvel of the people at the 
little inn at which he had taken up his lodging. They were talking 
about him in the kitchen one morning when the boots was brushing 
his coat. A tailor from the capital who was travelling to his country 
seat, came into the kitchen to ask why his breakfast was not ready. 

“ Tt is a beautiful coat!” cried the boots, holding it up. 

“ What a cut!” cried the chambermaid. 

“ It is lined with white silk,” said the scullion, and she placed her 
thumb on the skirts. 

«“ Ha!” said the tailor.—“ what do I see! it is the coat of the 
Marquis de Téte Perdu: I made it myself.” 
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“It is out—it is out!” cried the waiter. “The gentleman is a 
Meseee Gemini, how pleased Miss Laura will be !” ) 

“ t’s that, Sir? so the strange gentleman is really the Marquis 
de Téte Perdu!” asked the landlady. “John, take the fresh eggs 
to his Lordship.” 

“ Impossible !” said the tailor, who had fixed on the fresh eggs for 
himself. “ Impossible!” and while he laid his hand on the egg- 
stand, he lifted his eyes to heaven. “Impossible! the Marquis has 
been hanged this twelvemonth !” 


Chapter Vk. 
THE DEPARTURE. 


‘“* They have their exits and their entrances, 
And each man in his time plays many parts, 
Of which the end is death.”—Suaxspgare. 


“ Good heavens! how strange,” said the lawyer, as he dismissed 
the landlord of the little inn. “I am very much obliged to you— 
only think—I was just going to marry my daughter to a gentleman 
who had been hanged !” 

Laura burst into tears. ‘“ What if he should be a Vampire!” said 
she: “it is very odd that a man should live twelve months after 
hanging.” 

Meanwhile the stranger descended the stairs to his parlour; a 
group of idlers in the passage gave hastily way on both sides. Nay, 
the housemaid, whom he was about, as usual, to chuck under the chin, 
uttered a loud shriek and fell into a swoon. 

“ The Devil!” said the stranger, glancing suspiciously round ; “am 
I known then ?” 

“ Known! yes, you are known!” cried the boots. “ The Marquis 
de Téte Perdu.” 

“ Sacre bleu !” said the stranger, flinging into the parlour in a violent 
rage. He locked the door. He walked up and down with uneven 
strides. Curse on these painful distinctions — these hereditary 
customs !” cried he vehemently, “ they are the poison of my exist- 
ence. I shall lose Laura; I shall lose her fortune; I am discovered. 
No, not yet; I will fly to her, before the boots spreads the intelli- 
gence. I will force her to go off with me—go off!—how many 
people have I forced to go off before !” 

To avoid the people in the passage, the stranger dropped from the 
window. He hastened to the lawyer’s house—he found Miss Laura 
in the garden—she was crying violently, and had forgotten her 
pocket-handkerchief; the stranger offered her his own. Her eyes 
fell on a Marquis’s coronet, worked in the corner, with the initials 
alt 1% 

“ Ah! it is too true, then,” said she, sobbing; “ the—the Marquis 
de Téte Perdu—” Here her voice was choked by her emotion. 

“ Damnation! what—what of him?” 

With great difficulty Laura sobbed out the word “ H—a+ng—~ 
e—d !” _ 
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“ It is all up with me!” said the stranger, with a terrible grimace, 
and he disappeared. . 

«Qh! he is certainly a Vampire,” wept the unfortunate Laura; 
“ at all events, after having been hanged for twelve months, he can- 
not be worth much as a husband !” 





Chapter VH. 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 


‘* The tendency of the age is against all hereditary demarcations.” 
M. Rover pe Cottarp. 


It was a melancholy dreary day, and about an hour after the above 
interview, it began to rain cats and dogs. The mysterious stranger 
was walking on the high road that led from the country town; he 
hoped to catch one of the public vehicles that passed that 
way towards the capital. He buttoned up the fatal coat, and 
took particular care of the silk skirts. “ In vain,” said he bitterly, 
“ is all this finery ; in vain have I attempted to redeem my lot. Fate 
pursues me everywhere. Damn it! the silk will be all spotted; I may 
not get another such coat soon; seldom that a man of similar rank,” 
here the rain set full in his teeth and drowned the rest of his soli- 
loquy. He began to look round for a shelter, when suddenly he 
beheld a pretty little inn, standing by the road-side: he quickened 
his pace, and was presently in the traveller's room drying himself by 
the fire. There was a bald gentleman, past his grand climacteric, 
sitting at a little table by the window, and reading ‘“‘ Glumenborchius- 
isiculorum on the propriety of living in a parallelogram, and moving 
only in a right angle.” Absorbed in his own griefs, the stranger did 
not notice his companion—he continued to dry his shirt sleeves, and 
mutter to himself. “ Ah!” said he, “no love for me; never shall I 
marry some sweet, amiable, rich young lady; the social distinctions 
confine me to myself. Odious law of primogeniture! hateful privi- 
leges of hereditary descent !” 

The bald gentleman, who was a great philosopher, and had himself 
written a large book in which he had clearly proved that “ Man was 
not a Monkey,” started up in delight at these expressions—* Sir,” 
said he, warmly, holding out his hand to the stranger, “ your senti- 
ments do credit to your understanding—you are one of the enlight- 
ened few whose opinions precede the age. Hereditary distinctions! 
they are, indeed, one of the curses of civilization.” 

“ You speak truly, venerable Sir,” said the stranger sighing. 

“ Doubtless,” continued the sage, “ you are some younger son de- 
prived of your just rights by the absurd monopoly of an elder 
brother.” : 

“ No, I am myself the elder son; I myself exercise, and therefore 
deplore, that monopoly.” 

** Noble young man !—what generosity !—see what it is to be wise!” 
pe My philosopher: “ knowledge will not even allow us to be 
selfish.” 


The stranger kindled into enthusiasm, and into eloquence. ‘“ What," 
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said he, “what is so iniquitous as these pre-ordinations of our fate 

inst our will? We are born to a certain line—we are accom- 
plished to that line alone—our duty is confined to a certain routine 
of execution—we are mewed up like owls in a small conventual circle 
of gloom—we are paid sufficient for what we perform—we have; 
therefore, no incentive to our enterprise and ambition—the greater 
part of our life is a blank to us. If we stir abroad into more wide and 
common intercourse with mankind, we are perpetually reminded that 
a stamp is upon us—we cannot consult our Slietiale-<0e must not 
marry as we please—we can never escape from ourselves—” 

“ And,” ‘pursued the philosopher, who liked to talk himself as well 
as to listen; “and while so unpleasant to yourself are these dan- 
gerous and hateful hereditary distinctions, what mischiefs do they 
not produce to your fellow creatures !—condemned to poverty, they 
are condemned to the consequences of poverty ;—ignorance and sin 
they offend, and you hang them!” 

“* Hang—them !—Ah!” the benevolent stranger covered his face 
with his hands. 

“ What philanthropic tenderness !” said the philosopher; “ Pardon 
me, Sir, I must introduce myself: you may have heard of me; I am 
the author Slatterenobigioso; you, so enlightened, are probably an 
author yourself; perhaps you have turned your attention to Morals, 
and are acquainted with the true nature of crime.” 

“ Ay,” groaned the stranger, “I am acquainted with its end.” 

“Or perhaps biography, the great teacher of practical truths, 
made you first learn to think. For my part I amuse myself even now 
by taking the lives of some of the most remarkable of my cotem- 

ries.” 

“ Indeed!” said the stranger with inexpressible dignity, and then 
putting on his hat with an air, he stalked out of the room, saying 
over his left shoulder, in a voice of conscious pride—* And I, Sir, 
have done the same !” 





Chapter PH. 
THE JEALOUSY. 
‘* She wrongs his thoughts.” —Tne Corsarr. 


“ Ah, miss!” said the tailor, as he passed through the country town 
on a high trotting horse, and met the unfortunate Laura walking 
homeward with “The Sorrows of Werter” in her hand: “ Ah! so the 
spark has carried himself off. How could you be so taken in? 
What! marry a di 

“T know what you would say,” interrupted Laura haughtily, 
“and I beg you will be silent. You knew him, then.” | 

“ Ay, by sight. I have seen him on trying occasions, sure enough. 
But you will meet him no more, I guess: he is wanted in town 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Gracious Heaven! for what?” said Laura, thinking the Marquis 
de Téte Perdu was again apprehended for not having been hanged 
sufficiently. rors 
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“ Why—be prepared—Miss, he is going to tie the noose.” 

“ Wretch! perfidious wretch!” shrieked Laura, as her fear now 
changed into jealousy; “do you mean that he is going: to lead 
another to the altar?” 

“ Exactly, Miss!” said the tailor, and off went his high trotting 
horse. 


Chapter EX. 
THE DENOUEMENT. 


‘* It is not for myself I do these things, | but for my country.” 
Prurarcn’s APHoRISM WHEN IN Ptace. 
Common Aphorism among all Placemen. 


“ Poor cousin Jack !” said the Lawyer, as he was eating his break- 
fast; “ he has been playing very naughty pranks, to be sure; but he 
is our cousin, nevertheless. We should pay him all possible respect. 
Come, girl, get on your bonnet; you may as well come with me; it 
will divert your mind.” 

“La! papa; but, to be sure, there will be a great crowd. It isa 
most affecting sight ; and, after all, I think a drive may do me good.” 

“ That’s right, girl,” said the father; and they were soon on the 
road to the capital. They arrived at an open space, but filled with 
spectators; they beheld a platform, raised above the heads of the 
people ; Laura grew very faint with anxiety and heat. She heard the 
spectators talking to each other. “ They say,” observed one, “ that 
it is with great difficulty he was persuaded to the calling—it has been 
four hundred years in the family—he took himself away, but came 
back when he heard the fees were augmented—you know he gets all 
the clothes.” 

“There’s poor cousin Jack,” quoth the Attorney: “how pale 
he is!” 

Laura looked. To the side of cousin Jack, who was about to be 
hanged, moved a well-known figure. 

«The Marquis de Téte Perdu !” cried the Lawyer aghast ! 

“ My lover! my lover!” screamed Laura. 

“My eye! that’s the Hereditary Hangman!” said a bystander 
with open mouth. 

“ Hereditary Hangman!” said an English Lord, who was by chance 
an attendant at the spectacle. “ Hereditary Hangman !—what a 
burlesque on the Peerage !” 

Is it a burlesque truly, or is the one about as wise as the other ? 

Miro. 
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RETROSPECTIVE CRITICISM. 


Ir is,one of the pleasantest, although I fear it is one of the most 
neglected of the duties of a Critic, to go back somewhat from the 
Books born of the present time, and examine whether among the vast 
hordes that have sunk into obscurity, there may not be some deserv- 
ing an exemption from the general doom. “ The world is too much 
with us,” and it is the sin of the times—that the times only are con- 
sulted. It is thought a sufficient excuse not to review a book if the 
book has been published some six months, as if ephemera were the 
only creatures that merited dissection. 

The more we look to the reputations acquired in Literature, the 
more we must be convinced that they are decided rather by the wheel 
than the balance—that Fortune is their deity, not Justice. Doubtless 
no great and daring Genius can be altogether without an audience, 
though often an audience late and few; but how many mediocre and 
insignificant authorlings are raised by the circumstances that throw 
a personal interest on their writings, into an importance which Time 
seems to think it not worth his while to annull! Looking over the 
long list of our British Poets, such as they are found in a “ well- 
selected library,” or such as they are known by the current cant of 
reputation; is it not a startling proof of my proposition—to see 
Pomfret included and Peile forgotten:—and Sheffield and Parnell, 
names more commonly “ standard” than Drummond and Carew? The 
two finest Tragic Dramas of our day, the “ Cenci” of Shelley, and the 
“ Wallenstein” of Coleridge—(the latter perhaps the most magnifi- 
cent, the most original translation in the English language)—are 
known to some two or three hundred of the select few. But Mr. 
Murray has just announced the sixth edition of Miss Kemble’s 
“Francis the First!” The Mosaic gold is more popular than the 
real. In fact, when we come strictly to examine the claims of those 
who have made the most noise in the world, we shall generally find it 
depended less on the genius, than those circumstances which gave 
effect to the genius. Burns was a great poet, but the sudden cele- 
brity of his works arose from his being a poetical ploughman. By- 
ron, young— wild — strange — beautiful — unhappy — mysterious — in 
those adjectives referring to himself, not his poetry, lay the main secret 
of the influence he produced. In Swift was seen the eccentric parson. 
In Bolingbroke the all-accomplished exile. How much in them of what 
was just in renown arose from what was adventitious in circumstance ! 
and I doubt whether Pope himself would have won so completely the 
ear of the Town, had it not been extremely odd, as my Lady Mery 
observed, “that so prodigious a genius should be so little a crea- 
ture!” Who would have remarked the beauty of the toad’s eye, if 
the toad himself had not been so ugly a reptile? The vulgar like 
the melo-drames of fame, and contrast and effect are the spells to 
charm them into admiration. ; 

But there arises a consequence from this current injustice, or de- 
ficiency of taste, which has not been remarked. It has been said by 
a philosopher, that there are no “ mute inglorious Miltons”—that Ge- 
nius will shine out wherever Genius is bestowed; and this assertion 
is dear to that indolence among mankind which loves to think that 
there is no necessity for taking pains about our neighbours, and that 
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Fate always orders their affairs for the besi. The fact is, that the 
Literary Genius is more than any other painfully susceptible to 
failure and discouraged by neglect. Exceptions in the sterner order 
of minds there are and have been ; but he knows little of the Literary 
character who does not confess this to be the general rule. When a 
man has succeeded in some attempt—when he has arrived at the 
honour of followers and revilers ;—shame—pride—hope—fear—anx- 
iety to justify the friends and to silence the enemies—all conspire to 
nerve him for efforts, that he would never have dreamed of ‘had his 
energies been damped by failure. It is the nature of all ambition 
that every success gives a new step to our aspirings. What we 
thought yesterday the height of our wishes, we obtain to-morrow; 
and to-morrow—lo! a new height has arisen before our eyes. There 
is often to be remarked among writers who have not attained to the 
popularity their genius deserved, something stinted and imperfect in 
their efforts—they want the daring—the ease—the brilliant energy 
which are acquired by success. Like the Actor who plays to half- 
emptied boxes, the feeling that the audience is wanting—damps the 
preternatural intoxication by which the highest efforts of genius are 
produced. 

These reflections have been occasioned by a very beautiful little 
volume of Poems,* which was published some few years ago, and 
which both in the faults and excellencies of its contents, is full of a 
promise that deserved the warmest encouragement. I suspect that 
it was then scarcely noticed. I fear it is now scarcely known. I had 
a vague recollection of the book at its first appearance, but was not 
able to recollect the title or the name of the author. Having lately 
been fortunate enough to re-possess myself of the work, I cannot 
refrain from giving to my readers some portion of that pleasure I 
have received from its contents. : 

The principal poem in point of length is called “ A Poet’s Bride ;” 
but it is the lowest in point of merit, being full of the affectations of 
a youthful taste, and strong in the two capital errors of any long 
poem in these days—obscurity and the absence of human interest. 
Yet everywhere breathe the freshness and odour of a true and luxuri- 
ant Genius, and the very weeds are but a proof of the fertility of the 
soil. I shall, however, pass in silence over this and all the longer 
poems in the volume, and come at once to some sonnets which | 
think are entitled to rank among the finest, the most expressive, and 
the most original in the language. 


TO-DAY. 
«“ A liberal worldling, gay philosopher, 
Art thou that lift’st thy young and yellow head 
O’er the dim burial of the scarce-cold dead— 
Building above thy brother’s sepulchre 
A home of love, that sense might almost err, 
Deeming thine end therein to woo and wed 
The flower-haired Earth for ever. Yet the red 
In yonder west may well such dreams deter ! 
Yes, thou, all-hailed To-Day! whose out-stretched hand 
Scatters loose riches on a bankrupt land, 





* Lyne Offerings. By Laman Blanchard. W. Ainsworth. 1828. 
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Even thou art but a leaf from off the tree 

Of yellowing Time: a grain of glistening sand 

Dashed from the waters of that unsailed sea, 

Where thou to-night shalt sink, and I as soon may be.” 


The next sonnet is still more beautiful. There is a rich and mel- 
low softness of thought glowing over it that is literally as— 
‘“« The syllables that breathe of the sweet south.” 
MORNING. 
«“ Wake from your misty nests—instinctive wake, 
Ye fine, and numberless, and sleeping things ! 
The Infant Saviour of all blossomings 
From heaven's blue womb hath passed ; and for the sake ) 
Of Earth, and her green family, doth make | 
In air redemption and soft gloryings. 
The world, as though inspired, erectly flings 
Its shadowy coronals away, to slake 
A holy thirst for light : and, one by one, 
The enamoured hills—with many a startled dell, 
Fountain and forest—blush before the Sun! 
Voices and wings are up, and waters swell ; 
And flowers, like clustered shepherds, have begun 
To ope their fragrant mouths, and heavenly tidings tell.” 
In another sonnet on Noon occur the following exquisite lines :-— 
“ This is sweet, 
To see the heavens all open, and the hood 
Of crystal Noon flung back! the earth meanwhile 
Filling her veins with sunshine—vital blood 
Of all that now from her full breast doth smile 
(Casting no shadow) on that pleasant flood 
Of light, where every mote is some small minstrel’s isle.” 


The next sonnet is on 

















































EVENING. 

“ Already hath the Day grown gray with age ; 
And in the west, like to a conqueror crowned, 
Is faint with too much glory. On the ground 
He flings his dazzling arms ; and, as a sage, 
Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage, 
Where Meditation meets him at the door ; 
And all around—on wall, and roof, and floor, 
Some pensive star unfolds its silver page 
Of truth, which God’s own hand hath testified. 
Sweet Eve! whom poets sing to as a bride, 
Queen of the quiet—Eden of Time’s bright map— 
Thy look allures me from my hushed fire-side, 
And sharp leaves rustling at my casement tap, 
And beckon forth my mind to dream upon thy lap !” 


In a sonnet on Midnight there is one most solemn and even 
sublime verse :-— 


“ The Pulse of time is stopt 
© * * + * 


* * * * * 
The Altar of all Life stands victimless.” 


= Sis. cee i ects: 
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Again, among some very fine lines, in which, however, the man- 
nerism of Shakspeare, if 1 may use the expression, has been too much 
imitated, is the following bold image :— 


“ All earth is but an hour-glass, and the sands 
That tremble thro’ are men !”——— 
* * * * * 


The author of these poems is a gentleman chiefly known in pe- 
riodical literature—a contemporary and rival of our own. Be it so. 
The Public hath room for all! 

Our poet, it is true, however, requires advice if he meditate 
another volume of verse. Let him break up the staff he has 
borrowed from the old poets, andwalk alone. Does he remember a 
certain line in Sidney’s “ Astrophel and Stella :’— 


“ Look,” said my muse to me, “ look in thy Aeart and write.” 


Let him more diligently study simplicity, and more carefully shun 
the ambition to be quaint. Charles Lamb and Wordsworth are 
beautiful writers, but bad models. Let him not forget too that Peri- 
odical writing is the grave of much genius—it leads men to write 
more than they reflect. All great works require stern and silent 
meditation. We must brood deeply over what we would wish to 
last long. Therefore among his stores—let there be one more sacred 
than the rest—not to be wasted lightly, but to be constantly and 
secretly fed. There is a beautiful passage in Quinctilian, an author 
not sufficiently studied, whom I would rank beyond Aristotle him- 
selfas a critic. What he says of oratory in the passage I allude to is 
equally applicable to poetry:—“ Ars magna sicut flamma materia 
alitur, et motibus excitatur, et urendo clarescit. Crescit enim cum 
amplitudine rerum vis ingenii.” The power of the genius is increased 
by the abundance of the fuel that supplies it. 

I trust, however, despite these admonitions for the future, that I 
have quoted enough of the present performance to induce the lovers 
of poetry to possess themselves of a new treasure. Perhaps in the 
common process of “ this working-day world,” in the hurry, and toil, 
and fever which in these stormy events engross so large a share of 
the rising talent of the age, it may happen that the genius that 
produced these beautiful fruits, may be turned now and hereafter to 
other and drier tasks. As in the early season of the year, when the 
Heaven sends forth its pleasant rain, and every valley secretes some 
fountain formed in the hollow of its lap, and girded by a thousand 
flowers,—so in our youth, silent and unknown is nourished that foun- 
tain of verse which (bright and crystal as it is) belongs only to the 
time, and withers up as the sun deepens and the summer of life 
comes on. Few of us ever return to the altars we have once for- 
saken. We exchange the wealth of our first feelings, as the eastern 
traveller exchanged the diamonds of an enchanted land for more 
common and daily coin; and if we ever purchase them back, it is not 
until they are pared and modelled after the fashion of the world. 


° 
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PHRENOLOGY. BY DAVID UWINS, M.D. 


Tue writer of the following remarks presents them with his name, rather than 
with a feigned signature, in order that the responsibility, both for matter and 
manner, may rest entirely with himself. The reader, then, will be pleased to 
consider this paper as in no measure implicating the Editor's sentiments, but 
merely as a frank avowal on the part of the writer of his own individual opinions 
on a debatable point. Dr.U. would be glad to see an opposition paper pro- 
voked by the present; and he has no doubt that the Editors of the Magazine, 
although he believes they are not desirous to make their pages the arena of con- 
troversy, would readily act on the equitable principle of “ audi alteram partem.” 


Phrenology, from ¢pev, Mind, and dAcyog, rationale, or science of. However 
disreputable the announcement may prove, I nevertheless fearlessly make it, that 
hilosophers have been at work some thousands of years in researches respecting 
Mind, without having gained the smallest ground in the way of advance. Plenty, 
indeed, of rattle and bustle, and seeming of business, have been brought to bear 
on the inquiry; but all this hurly-burly has begun and ended, like the rattle 
and whirl of the squirrel in his round-about prison, by bringing the agitator and 
the agitated precisely to the same point, again and again, and again, from which the 
primary start was made. From Plato to Priestley it has all been one and the same 
thing. The proud Athens of former times, and the equally presumptuous Athens 
of the present times, stand upon exactly the same unsound eminence ; and while 
in other departments of philosophical pursuit, something real and tangible has 
been gained, a mere change in terminology constitutes the sum and substance 
of what has been named Mental Philosophy. 

And why is all this so? It is because false analogies have been assumed as 
real resemblances—because final have been confounded with efficient causes— 
because spirit and matter have been considered absolute essences, instead of 
merely terms of convenience ; and finally, and more especially, as more parti- 
cularly applicable to the purposes of the present paper—because workmen have 
essayed to work without materials. In the same spirit as the idolaters of old, 
they have instituted abstractions from the coinage of their own brains, and then, 
having embodied these abstractions, they have fallen down and worshipped 
them. 

Even they who have seemed somewhat nearer to the true track of their game, 
have, if possible, receded farther from it, by pacing the path of truth in a wrong 
direction. Like the man who tumbled from a stage-coach, and recovering his 
legs, made use of them, by rapidly running in a direction opposite to that in which 
the vehicle was travelling. Like him, these metaphysical physiologists, who 
thought it necessary to take into account that there are such things as brain 
and nerves, when they have reasoned on the thinking principle, have gone back- 
ward, instead of forward ; or rather, perhaps, we might say, have reasoned up 
to, instead of down from, the organs of perception and intellect. They first con- 
ceived vaguely of a soul, and then placed this same soul in combination with the 
material fabric by lodging it on the pineal gland, or some other part of the en- 
cephalon, as shall have best suited and served the whim of the moment. 

“To all” (theories of Mind), says the acute and learned Dugald Stewart, “ I 
apprehend the following remarks will be found applicable. First, that in the 
formation of them, their authors have been influenced by some general maxims 
of philosophy borrowed from physics ; and, secondly, they have been influenced 
by an indistinct, but deep-rooted conviction, of the immateriality of the soul, 
which, although not precise enough to point out to them the absurdity of at- 
tempting to illustrate its operations by the analogies of matter, was yet suffi- 
ciently strong to induce them to keep the absurdities of their theories as far as 
possible out of view, by allusion to those physical facts in which the distinguish- 
ing properties of matter are the least grossly and palpably exposed to our 
observation.” 

This is exceedingly just, and admirably stated ; not that some of our modern 
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Je ae have been very nice and fearful in thus keeping their notions, 


rawn from facts in the material universe, as much as might be in the back. 
d—one of them comparing ideas to configurations of the organs of sense, 
while another tells you that thought is secreted from the brain, as bile is 
by the liver. But I imagine that bile laid up in the folds of the liver for some 
sixty or seventy years, would not prove very subservient to the offices which this 
secretion is destined to serve in the animal economy; while we are all ver 
familiar with the fact that particulars of very early perception are particulars of 
very late recognition, so that in the very last stages of this our “ eventful being,” 
circumstances recur to the mind which had been obliterated, or lain latent, dur- 
ing the whole we of intellectual maturity and mental vigour. Thought, a 
secretion indeed! you may just as well tell me that life is oxygen, and that the 
breathings and burnings of poetry are the smoke and stir of a Margate steamer, 
bearing its cockney freight to its cockney destination. 

In a word, Materialists and Immaterialists, Organists and Spiritualists, have 
been all along aiming to grasp shadows, and localize “ ay nothings :” they 
have waged warfare with one another, having nothing to combat for or against ; 
and one Sancho-Panzayan expression, accidentally dropped from a half-witted 
sceptic, has not seldom availed in showing up these dreamers and system-mon- 
gers in all their nakedness and nullity. Metaphysics! nay it is a word possess- 
ing no signification whatever ; or at least, if it mean any thing, it means a tissue 
of conjectures and extravagancies; these conjectures being so tortured into un- 
natural alliances with absolute truth and legitimate science, as to make the resem- 
blance of reality, when probed to the bottom, more conspicuously ridiculous 
than had no such union been attempted. What has been said with equivocal 
propriety in respect of Medicine, is un-equivocally peony to Metaphysics— 
viz. that a mixture of right and wrong is worse than all error. 

While writing these desultory strictures, the first line of the inscription which 
Dante places on the portal of the infernal regions presents itself to my mind, as 
applicable, by the change of a word, to all metaphysical initiation. On the 
doors of every temple devoted to the cultivation of mental philosophy, might be 
inscribed— 

‘* Per me si va nella Citta’”’—(d’errori. ) 


And from the same inscription might be selected, with still more appropriate 
force, its concluding line, of dreadful import— 


** Lasciate ogni speranza, O voi, che intrate.”’ 


That is, all hope of having your desires satisfied, or your queries resolved. 
“‘ Now, if you please, you may walk back again,” did a practical joker once write 
at the end of a long avenue which had no thoroughfare, for the additional morti- 
fication of those who thus found themselves shut out from further proceeding ; 
and so it may be written or said at the cul de sac (blind) termination of metaphy- 
sical windings ; glad enough, indeed, ought we to feel in being able to get out, by 
any means, from these dangerous and delusory paths, before the old giant De- 
spair pounces upon us for permauent inhabitants of his Doubting Castle. 

But “Io! triumphe!” say a certain set of new-light philosophers, who call 
themselves, par excellence, Phrenologists. Allindeed has been, hitherto, darkness 
and error; but now—as old John Brown, in his masterly style, expressed him- 
self—now, “ veluti viatori, ignota regione, perditis vie vestigiis, in umbr& noctis 
erranti, perobscura quedam, quasi prima diurna, lux demum adfulsit.” 

Sufficiently presumptuous, at any rate, my reader will say, is all this preten- 
sion; but our new masters in Psychology not only presume, but persevere. 
“ Edinburgh Reviewers,” they exclaim, “ may dart down upon us with their fee- 
ble flippancy ; Quarterly critics may dole and twaddle with ew-officio wrath and 
inanity. The proud pe feel humbled, the fearful appalled, but we advance, 
nothing daunted ; and advance we must and will, so long as there be any 


wer 
in truth to push aside its semblance and its opposite; and amidst daskness 


oo and difficulty, eventually to work its way into life, and liberty, @ 
light!” 
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Pretensions like these, supported by persons who have a little something more 
to recommend them than “ pea-green coats’ and German extravagances, demand 
an investigation as to their legitimacy ; be it, then, our endeavour, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to investigate the validity of phrenological assumption; or, in 
other words, to ascertain whether the new lights are false lights, tempting us 
over swamps and deserts, and terminating in nothing better; or waba they 
fulfil their engagement of diverting our course from the dreariness and restless- 
ness of error, into the solace and comfort of satisfaction and peace. 

It has already been said that the Phrenologists found the speculative world in 
a sad condition, and a preliminary sentence or two in advocacy of this assump- 
tion. may not be here out of place. First, then, of Father Plato, with his tri- 
coloured notions of the human soul ; this being, according to him, a compound 
of intelligence, of passion, and appetite. But how these principles formed them- 
selves into combination seems to puzzle our philosopher extremely; he talks in 
one place of intelligence being derived from the Deity, and of passion, or ap 
tite, from matter! And in another part of his writings, he makes it a question 
whether we possess sense and understanding by the blood (which fluid, by the 
way, so late as John Hunter, is vaguely spoken of as the residence of life), or 
whether fire or air be the source of mental phenomena—“ Mérepov +d alua iorw & 
Gpoveduer, # 5 ah, H Td nip.” 

Then comes Aristotle, who compares ideas with impressions received by wax 
from a seal; and in this reference or symbolic representation, is to be traced the 
essence of all those fanciful vagaries founded on the postulate, that it is in our 
power to compare thought and intelligence with any thing else. Phantasms is a 
name given to objects of memory, or rather to its processes—and phantasms have 
indeed proved all attempts to unfold the secrets of life by these analogical assum- 
ings—should I not write amusings? We ridicule the conceits of the school- 
men, and speak of them as proofs of the exceeding absurdity to which philoso- 

hizing may be carried, when dialectic ingenuity, rather than useful truths, 
ome the object of the disputant; but, to my mind, the celebrated theorem, 
which one of them proposed for solution, conveys as fine a satire as can well be 
conceived of Aristotelian phasmagoria. The question is this—“ How many 
angels or devils,” (I forget which—/falling angels we should suppose some of 
them to be) “might dance on a needle’s point, without interfering with each 
other’s evolutions?” One and all of the systems (and I need not go further 
into them) may be characterized by one and the same term. The shadows of 
Plato, the phantasms of Aristotle, the innate ideas of Descartes—nay, the picto- 
rial notions of Locke himself, are all so many contrivances to evade the charge 
of ignorance, or so many schemes to illustrate the laws of perception by allusion 
to material resemblances, and are, therefore, so many systems to which the ad- 
jective fallacious may be appended, as marking their essence, their origin, and 
their end. 

But what, I am asked, do you say of the Scotch philosophy, or the metaphy- 
sics of common sense, as it has been antithetically called? I reply, this is so 
far good as it rejects ideal representation and symbolic exposition ; but that it is 
objectionable, inasmuch as it travels abroad in search of faculties, instead of ob- 
serving and reasoning upon faculties already found. 

When Reid and Stewart discourse on perception, and conception, and abs- 
traction, and association, and memory, and imagination, they manifestly over- 
look individual peculiarity and circumstance ; they are guilty of the same faults 
as the Nosologists, who endeavour to define and arrange disease: as if disease 
were something abstract, or distinct from the person affected ; or as if morbid 
condition, in its wide range among individuals, retained the same external fea- 
tures and actual identity as do the objects of natural history. But who is there 
that may not have remarked the various kinds, as well as measure of faculty, 
possessed by two persons, each of whom is gifted with the same measure of ge- 
neral power? “ How is it,” said Gall to a companion (before he thought of 
Phrenology), “ how is it that you contrive to find your way through woods, and 
lanes, and turnings, where you have only once before been ?”—“ How is it,” 
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replied | his companion, with equal surprise, “that you contrive noé to find 


The gifted mind of Dugald Stewart did, in truth, feel the difficulty, arising 
from the source to which I now refer; and long prior to my knowing any thing 
about Gall or Spurzheim, I recollect being struck with the unsuccessful ingenuit 
by which the able Professor just mentioned endeavours to meet this formidable 
onal to his general-faculty scheme. Stewart quotes the celebrated Mon- 
taigne, who confesses that he can do nothing without his memorandum-book ; 
“ And so great is my difficulty,” says he, “in remembering proper names,” (| 
remember receiving comfort from this confession) “ that I am forced to call m 
domestic servants by their offices. I am ignorant of the greater part of our coins 
in use—of the difference of one grain from another—what use leaven is in mak- 
ing bread, and why wine must stand in the vat some time before it ferments.” 
“ Yet the same author,” adds Professor S. “ appears evidently to have had his 
memory stored with an infinite variety of apothegms, and of historica! passages 
which had struck his imagination ;” (ay, “ there’s the rub!” his imagination ;) 
“and to have been familiarly acquainted, not only with the names, but with the 
absurd and exploded opinions of ancient philosophers ; with the ideas of Plato; 
the atoms of Epicurus; the plenum and vacuum of Leucippus and Democritus; 
the water of Thales; the numbers of Pythagoras ; the infinite of Parmenides, 
and the unity of Museus, In complaining, too, of his want of presence of mind, 
he indirectly acknowledges a degree of memory,” (pardon me, Mr. Stewart, 
when I say the acknowledgement only goes to kind, not degree,) “ which, if it 
had been judiciously employed, would have been more than sufficient for the 
acquisition of all the common branches of knowledge, in which he appears to 
have been deficient.”—‘ When I have an oration to speak, of any considerable 
length, Iam,” he says, “‘ reduced to the miserable necessity of getting it, word 
for word, by heart ;” while others, he might have added, vastly my inferiors in 
what would be termed capacity, or mind, or intellect, will rattle and ramble on 
with their wordy nothings, and probably deem me a dull man, in proportion to 
my deficiency in this their copia verborum. 

The men of the Faculty-school will tell you that Montaigne would have re- 
collected with ease the particulars announced, had he chosen to pay attention to 
them. But the attention is proportioned to the capacity, and the capacity to the 
con amore feeling. I have just laid down a volume of Fuseli's life, in which, I 
find, he remarks of himself that the Angel Gabriel would have failed in attempts 
to teach him mathematics. Another reads Milton, or gazes upon Claude, with 
indifference, inquiring ‘“‘ What does it all prove?” Ah, but this last, you say, 
is a fool! But will his geometrical master join you in the decision? You 
will still retort, “‘ want of taste or desire does not imply want of skill.” Let me, 
then, tell you that there is, or till very lately was, an eminent literary character 
in the University of Oxford, who has, again and again, tried to solve Euclid’s 
problems, and to play a rubber at whist with his friends in the evening, and has, 
again and again, given up the task in despair. 

In mere sensual perception, moreover, how great is the diversity in kind of 
power. A prelate, who is but recently dead, and who was marked by the gene- 
ral acuteness in his perceptions, was so utterly incapable of distinguishing co- 
lours, that it constituted one of the pastimes of his children to place before him 
green, which he would call yellow; blue, green; and so on. 

To these varieties, may we not also add the more ordinary ones of temper and 
disposition? One child from birth is the wolf, the other the lamb of the nursery. 
This shall delight, from the dawn of existence, in malevolence—that in benevo- 
lence. Now, neither Locke’s blank-paper hypothesis, nor the fundamental 
faculty-scheme of Reid, affords the smallest clue to these discrepancies; so far, 
in fact, are they from being explained by, that they are in absolute discordance 
with, all the notions of Mind which have yet been broached. Where, then, are 
we to look for the source of these discrepancies, for the explication of these mar- 
vels? If I answer, into the organic fabric, I am assailed immediately by the 
unmeaning missiles of materialism, necessity, fatalism, and so forth. I am ac- 
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cused of attempting to destroy all the barriers that have been raised between 
Virtue and Vice—I am denounced as the denier of man’s responsibility: 

Hard accusations are easily made, and it is sometimes sufficiently hard to bear 
them; but I can assure my accuser in the present case, that so far from feeling the 
slightest resentment at his righteous indignation, I honour and applaud him for 
it. A word or two will soon be dropped in reply to these allegations: but, in 
the first place, it is proper to state upon what grounds the Phrenologist con- 
cludes that “ the hum-drum faculties of perception, memory, imagination, with 
taste and judgment into the bargain, must be all turned adrift,” before right in- 
ferences may be made as to the principles and rationale of mental phenomena 
and power. 

So early as when only nine years old, was Dr. Gall led to observe the great 
difference between himself and a schoolfellow, in respect of faculties or powers : 
one thing, as already intimated, being easy to one, while another was easy to 
the other. In memory of words, was Gall’s companion provokingly his supe- 
rior; and this faculty he found, afterwards, to be common to several boys, who 
by no means ranked high as talented youths. These ready rememberers, Gall 
remarked, had prominent eyes ; and from this single observation did our young 
physiologist commence and pursue his observations on external form, as charac- 
terizing internal power, till he at length, in the true inductive method of research, 
came to the following inference: That the brain consists of distinct parts, each 
part being an organ or medium of some innate faculty ; and that it is possible 
to ascertain during life the relative magnitude and activity of these organs, by 
comparing character with marks or indices on the exterior of the skull. He 
came to the farther inference, that “the faculties of the Metaphysicians are 
mere varieties, common to the action of each faculty ;” and he considers that the 
totality of mental power displayed by an individual consists in a combination of 
several innate faculties, acting and re-acting, balancing, or opposing each 
other. 

It was, of course, to be expected that such a system as: this, which sets at 
nought all the fine-drawn speculations of former philosophers, would bring down 


upon itself a host of angry assailants. The engines of ridicule would be imme- 


diately set going, to crush this moral enemy. Argument would commence its 
more legitimate employ ; and it would have to meet the charge of Materialism in 
all its varied shapes. ‘‘ What! the alents—nay, the virtues of man, dependent 
upon a piece of brain more in one part, and less in another? Surely, then, we 
must be the easy victims of every excitant that shall accidentally cross our path, 
and prove suitable to our organization? Why, bloodthirstiness is, upon this A socag 
ing, nothing more or less than width of brain; mildness or gentleness is merely a 
certain conformation of the organ of Mind; Virtue is cerebrum—Vice is cere- 
bellum !” 

Now wit is well enough in its place: argument may be occasionally assisted 
by ad alsurdum assumptions; and even ridicule may be lawfully employed in 
some cases of obvious nonsense, such as Fancourtism, Unknown Tongues, and 
the magnetic influence upon the animal frame; but when a scheme of phi- 
losophy is laid open in all the nakedness of bare fact to the sober judgment of 
thinking man, it is manifestly the duty of those to whom the appeal is made to 
investigate the claimant’s statements, uninfluenced by prejudice and un- 
trammelled by tenets. When, therefore, our readers find us disse¢ting. and 
again putting together the materials of which phrenology is formed, let it not be 
thought that we are wanting in spirit because we are engaged in earnest; or 
that we could not bring to our aid plenty of sarcastic sneers and disgusting 





* Mr. Greville Jones, who is one of the ablest men I know, although he is no Phre- 
nologist, tells me that Kant is the man, if we did but take the pains to understand him ; 
and that his system is not only different and superior to all others, but that nothing can 
possibly go farther. I know nothing of Kant myself, and were | to read him, I ‘feel 
that I should not be likely to re-cant. 


May.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXVII. on 
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sophisms, did we think such rifling and trifling to be at all consistent with good 
principle, good taste, and good faith. ' 

The doctrine in question demands to be investigated crantognomically, cra- 
nioscopically, pipeichegioallp, metaphysically, and in reference to its practical 
bearing; for as it regards this last particular, all will not be ready to admit, 
when phrenology is the subject of discussion, that 


“« Truth and good are one, 
And virtue dwells in them, 
And they in her, with like participation.” 
First, then, is it, or is it not fact, that men’s characters can be inferred from 
the forms, and shapes, and sizes of their head? Here 1 shall take the liberty of 
making an extract from an article in the “ Foreign Quarterly,” which, for real 


wit, and effective sarcasm, and brilliant imagery, beats its rival of the Edinburgh 
out and out :— 


‘« If,” says Mr. Chevenix, the writer of the article, ‘‘ the Edinburgh Reviewer has 
not been able to prevent the public attention from being directed to phrenology, and 
convinced by truth, still less has it been able to prevent the accumulation of facts ; and 
the fifteenth number of ‘ The Phrenological Journal’ contains what, in a certain slang 
dialect, would be called such a plumper, that nothing softer than the Reviewer's fact- 
proof cranium could resist it,—Mr. Deville’s visit to the convict-ship, England, bound 
with 148 prisoners for New South Wales. This zealous practitioner, after examining 
the convicts, gave a memorandum of the inferred character of each individual, and the 
manner in which the propensities of each were likely to manifest themselves. One 
man, in particular, Robert Hughes, was noted as most dangerous on account of his 
ferocity and dissimulation, (inferred). A mutiny, at the head of which was Hughes, 
was on the point of breaking out, and the conduct of every prisoner coincided most 
accurately with Deville’s predictions. The records of the whole transaction are now 
officially at the Victualling-office. Mr. Deville was right in every instance but one ; 
and,”’ continues Mr. C , ** the man who does not admit that to be a science which 
only errs once in 148 cases, must have little experience of what human science is.” 


Hundreds and thousands of similar correspondences have been traced by 
individuals who have set about the inquiry without prejudice or regard to con- 
sequences. But what may be considered as one of the most convincing facts in 
proof of facts is, that the most learned comparative anatomist in Europe insti- 
tuted a series of observations on animals craniologically, with a firm persuasion 
that he should prove the doctrine fallacious, and that this comparative investi- 
gation, which was probably never equalled, terminated in the conviction that 
the system was true which he had conceived to be groundless and fanciful. 

On the otber hand, it must not be concealed, that men, whom we should sup- 
pose also to be without partiality or prejudice, have gainsayed the facts as well 
as the principles of phrenology ; but so far as my observation has gone, I must 
confess that most, if not all, of the opposing inferences have been drawn either 
from viewing the science in some only of its bearings, mistaking its general 
scope and tendency, and employing observation as some seize hold of Scrip- 
tural expressions in order to justify their own particular creeds and professions. 
At any rate, we do not hear of anti-phrenological observations on so large a 
scale as hospitals, and prison-houses, and lunatic asylums. And in reference to 
these last, I have myself to state, that out of more than two hundred cases which 
are under my care, at Peckham Asylum, I selected from twenty to thirty for the 
observation of two gentlemen, who had given their minds to the inquiry, and 
that in all there was a remarkable coincidence in inference with what I knew 
from observation to be truth. * 

But allowing, it may be said, that exterior form may connect itself with cor- 
responding peculiarity ‘in minds or dispositions of individuals, how can cra- 
nioscopy infer from this that the configuration extends to the brain, since the 
internal table, as it is anatomically named, of the cranium is not uniformly 











* It has been at the suggestion of one of these gentlemen, Mr. H. B. Burlowe, the 
Sculptor, that I have put together these crude remarks. 
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lel with the external? Dr. Spurzheim answers this objection by showing 
that “ the two tables are scarcely perceptible in children, and although they are 
distinct in adults, their distance from one another is not considerable. It is,” he 
says, “ also very essential not to confound the idea of size with that of protube- 
rance,” a mistake, by the way, which many have unwittingly fallen into when 
making cranioscopical surveys. Phrenology has been too much considered as a 
mere “lump and bump” affair; the totalities and qualifications which are 
admitted in all other branches of science, have either been refused, or not taken 
into account, in this. 

We must, however, hasten to the physiological circumstances which connect 
themselves with phrenological doctrine. And here the hasty opponent conceives 
that he is directly furnished with an irrefragable argument against the cranio- 
scopical creed. The cranium, he says, is a hard and bony mass; the brain is a 
soft and pulpy one. Although, then, we may conceive that the skull should 
give shape to the brain, the contra cahnot well be imagined. This objection, 
my friend, would be urged in total ignorance of physiological laws: and 
here we are conducted to a very curious and very important part of the argu- 
ment. The brain and spinal marrow (the latter absurdly so called) are in 
immediate connexion, or rather communication. Now let it be understood, that 
the spinal chord, which appears to be, and has been thought a production or 
continuation of the brain, is, in point of fact, of anterior formation to that organ. 
And in embryo, the nervous substance is gradually, or by successive deposits, 
thrown out, much in the same way that osseous or bony matter takes place 
eventually of the cartilaginous membrane which precedes it: this nerve-mak- 
ing process in foetal existence, extends itself from below upwards, and pro- 
gressively swells out into brain of more or less magnitude or complication, 
according to the measure or degree of intellect to be developed after birth. Simul- 
taneously with this process, but much posterior to its commencement, is the 
bony case, produced from what is at first mere membrane, lying on the surface 
of the brain. As this organ (the brain) developes itself particle by particle, 
and now pushes itself out in this direction, now in that, so does the structure of 
the bony case proceed in regular and undeviating dependence ; and thus the 
skull becomes not the moulder of the brain, but the brain of it. But this is not 
all; for after these matters are adjusted and settled, change is still going on in 
every part of the body, the brain included :— 


“« The hand that now guides the pen,”’ says a recent writer in ‘ The Eclectic Review,’ 
“will not be the same hand when this article is finished as when it was begun. Two 
friends,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ shall separate, and after the lapse of some time meet 
again, when probably not one particle of the same material shall enter into the com- 
position of their bodies that formed the men at the moment of separation.” 


This principle, then, of constant change, of incessant absorption and deposit, 
meets the most forcible objection that seems to arraign itself against phrenolo- 
gical belief: the most forcible objection, I say, because no one unacquainted 
with the agencies that regulate organization, would suppose that the shape of the 
head, even in adult life, is changed and moulded according to the use that the 
individual may be called on by circumstances, or incited by volition, to make 
in the way of cultivating this or that faculty, or indulging in this or that pro- 
pensity.* That the brain is thus susceptible of, nay, that it actually does 
undergo these metamorphoses, has been proved by a large series of obervations 
and inquiries directed to this very point. And let it be seriously taken to heart 
by the sensualist and the depraved, that his indulgence in vicious habits comes, 
at length, to be stamped upon his skull with a Cain-like mark of visible 
deformity. But of this a little more afterwards. 

I have just stated that the direction of brain developement is upwards. It is 





a 


* I would not wish to be ungallant when I state that man’s brain is averaged at two 
pounds more than the brain of the female. We must suppose what is wanting in quan- 
tity is made up in form and proper direction in the latter case. 
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so, indeed, to such an extent, and after such sort, that the absolute terminations 
are all upon the amen which farther serves to obviate the objection, that 
only a portion of the mass is susceptible of investigation upon phrenological 

rinciples ; and, upon the whole, it appears to me, that the new organology has 

lly made good its assumption of innate faculties and particular powers, and 
that these faculties or powers are indicated by exterior conformation, having dis- 
tinct organic media, which abstractedly in part, but consentaneously and in com- 
bination more especially, show the animal, intellectual, and moral character 
naturally formed and artificially regulated. I farther think, that metaphysics, 
wabiied on physiology, is a mere shadowy substitute for substantial science. 
The faculties, indeed, may be systematically classed into a scheme of totality, 
and reasoned on without reference to external indices. It should, however, be 
recollected, that you may as well talk of vision without the eyes, of hearing 
without the ears, as discourse on a faculty abstracted from the organ which it 
has pleased the Author of Nature to make the medium of its manifestation, and 
which it behoves the looker into the laws of nature to study in the same spirit, 
and with the same intent that he examines the crystalline lens, unfolds the mem- 
branes of the eye, or traces the labyrinths of the ear. 

And now for the moral of the whole. (Yes, says my sceptical reader, fables 
require a moral.) What is the good of your science? Whither does it tend? 
What does it prove? 

In the first place, I answer, that if it be true, it must be good ; good in its 
nature ; good in its bearings; good in its tendencies; and good in its results. 
Is the subversion both of positive and negative error not good? If, as it has 
been asserted—and I see no reason to condemn, or even qualify the assertion— 
if, from the most ancient period, down to the present day, one philosopher has 
not made a single step farther than another in the precise knowledge of the true 
nature of man, his inclinations, and his talents, or of the source of his motives 
and determinations ; and if those philosophers who have taken the brain as their 
chart and compass, have at length found the path; if they have not yet broken 
it all up to the intricacies of mind, they deserve well of their race, as having pre- 
sented to man the besom for sweeping away the rubbish of the schools, and the 
efficient means of never permitting it again to accumulate. But we have had 
enough of all this, you will say, in the commencement of your paper ; fulfil now 
your ad rem promise; make it palpable to our still sceptical minds what actual, 
and practical, and individual benefit the phrenologists, with their imposition of 
hands, are capable of conferring on mankind. Let us farther hear what you 
have to reply to our allegations on the score of necessity, and fate, and material- 
ism, and then we will give you our opinion whether you have or have not been 
usefully employed in penning your present paper. 

Phrenology, I answer, supposing its principles to be well founded, is, in the 
first place, a decided improvement in physiological doctrine. The connexion of 
the nervous system with the brain had ever been a puzzling problem to the 
medical student; but now, a perspicuity attends upon this interesting portion of 
organic philosophy, to which it had before been a stranger. 

In the second wom pathology, or the doctrine of disease, may gather con- 
siderably from phrenological science. The phenomena of mental aberration 
do not seem at all explicable upon any other hypothesis than that of supposing 
separate organs in the brain all uniting into one harmonious totality, when the 
mind is in a sane condition, this harmony and relation being broken in upon by 
the several sources of insanity. The peculiarities of the dreaming state may be 
accounted for on the same assumption—(and what is madness but a continued 
dream?) The excitation which cures lunacy, and which rouses the dreamer into 
complete wakefulness, may be supposed one that shall be equal to bring ail the 
organs into absolute and regular power. 

Inconsistencies of character seem only explicable by the phrenological dog- 
mata. Who can contemplate Abernethyan magnificence of intellect in con- 
nexion with Abernethyan—I was going to say, positive silliness—without con- 
sidering, that in such individuals the brain is disproportionally divided, and that 
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the regulation of such a character should consist in almost painfully exercising 
one faculty, while the indulgence of another was forbidden ? 

Artists almost to a man agree, that they are assisted in the delineation of form 
and the expression of character by the dicta of phrenology. A relation of mine, 
some little time since, made a design from Comus, at the point where the lady 
is subjected to the temptation of the Sensualist. When he had finished it, he ap- 

ed to me for my opinion as to his success in delineating a sensual, ferocious 
character, in the person of the tempter. Upon my expressing myself struck with 
the power of the artist in giving such force to so small a drawing, he replied, 
that his sole directory had been phrenological relations of one part of the head 
with another. It is curious, too, to remark in favour of the phrenologists, that 
all the heads of the antique are formed as if under the direction of their views, 
thus proving that nature and phrenology are the same. 

This science, if properly understood and appreciated, is calculated to humble 
the pride of man. If, with Pharisaic presumption, I feel inclined to thank my 

that I am not as other men are, I ought first to be satisfied whether my own 
comparative virtue (even allowing its existence) be not the virtue merely of con- 
formation, and whether my neighbour may not have redeeming qualities which 
do not pertain to me. Such a mode of comparing, and judging, and deciding, 
is in full accordance with what we meet in every page of the Christian dispen- 
sation. What mean the forcible expressions, “ O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from this Jody of sin and death!” ‘I would do good, but 
evil is present with me!” What mean the strong statements, “ one vessel being 
made to honour and one to dishonour?”” What means the striking appeal to 
Almighty volition, exemplified by the power which the potter has over the clay 
he is about to mould, if not, that some persons are organically more prone to 
virtuous conduct and feelings than others? But with the disease is presented 
to us the remedy ; and there is no system which can at all impugn, or in any 
way touch the doctrine of moral and religious responsibility. Nay, there is no 
scheme which is one jot better than another in its endeavour to reconcile fate 
and free-will. Here my good-natured reader will pardon me for reiterating a 
remark or two I have elsewhere made. “All men,” I stated, “whether ma- 
terialists or immaterialists, organologists or mentalists, know and feel the fact, 
that there is an indissoluble connexion between free-will and responsibility ; but 
all ought at the same time to know, that every other appeal than to ‘the man 
within the breast,’ to consciousness and conscience, is worse than nothing. No 
organic or anti-organic speculations or disputations will do. No fearful pre- 
sentiments of the consequences of truth being in any way ascertained, will avail. 
No immaterial philosophy, (immaterial indeed!) forced from a University Pro- 
fessor by virtue of his office, will suffice. No! It must be by alarming the con- 
science, by resorting to the motives of love and fear, by letting the physiological 
champions fight their own battles, and by wielding other weapons than those 
with which an earthly warfare is waged, that the individual or individuals can 
expect to succeed, who stand as messengers of peace or woe between man and 
his Maker.” “ All theory,” says Dr. Johnson, “is against the freedom of the 
will; all experience for it. We know that we are free, and there’s an end of 
the matter.” 

Even the very terms employed to express goodness, go upon he assumption 
of organic construetion. “ A good hearted fellow.” Why not a good brained 
fellow? Natural virtue may surely as well come from the brain as any other 
viscus ; and the stigma, the unnatural one, would thus be avoided—that a good- 
tempered man is one often of weak intellect. 

_ Phrenology, indeed, teaches the more comfortable doctrine of greater equality 
in brain power than is usually supposed. For example, I felt humbled almost 
to the dust a day or two ago, at finding myself bungling over a common piece 
of machinery : i, however, raised my head before a mirror, (accidentally, m 
good reader,) and lo! a large causality presented itself to my view, whtic 
caused, at any rate, one thing, and that no little one—mental comfort. I recol- 
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lect that young Roscius was a clever performer, but a dull reasoner. I 

to a conversazione, and find a marvel for calculating numbers.a mere ninny 
for any thing else. I remember that Margaret Nicholson, the maniac, was one 
of the best whist-players in the City of London; and I draw satisfaction 
from all these phrenological facts, and am prevented from inferring, in my own 
case, general from particular imbecility. 

Education, I was about to say, unquestionably may receive much aid and 
direction from Phrenology. Do we destine a boy from his cradle to certain 
situations in life which imply this or that measure, or rather kind of acquire- 
ment, let us study well his exterior conformation as an index of innate power, 
and adapt our plans in conformity with the organization. If it be requisite that 
he eed become a proficient in the exact sciences, and we find a cranial con- 
formation adverse to their facile acquisition, we must commence our measures 
cautiously, and continue them dexterously and perseveringly. We must urge 
upon him not to be discouraged by the superior tact and talent of his compeers ; 
but to labour in his vocation under the impression that industry will make up 
for a great deal of natural inability. We must dwell upon the pleasing con- 
sciousness that ere long he will feel, of having done much for himself; and thus 
kindness, and delicacy, and skill, and judgment, on the part of the preceptor, 
will do very much more for the scholar than any plan founded on the persuasion 
that the *‘ gluteus maximus” is the road to the head. 

Let it not be charged upon us that we are enthusiasts ; that we expect modem 
improvements in education will altogether supersede the old methods ; that we 
are for making “royal” or railway roads through the paths that conduct to 
science. Nothing of all this is contemplated by the phrenologist, who, on the 
contrary, anticipates difficulties and obstacles where the new-methods-men find 
nothing but easy and open roads ; and whose principles, even were they correct, 
which they are not, would do away with one of the main benefits of philosophical 
pursuit, viz, that of exercising, and disciplining, and developing the mental 
powers, By one pupil one thing is more easily mastered ; by another, another ; 
but NIL sine magno labore, should be the maxim of every student who is 
ambitious to attain to any eminence in any thing. 

But it is self-education and training that may be a. assisted by the 
science in question. Mr. Combe accidentally meta relation of mine in Edin- 
burgh, and inferred from his phrenological developement so accurately, that the 
person to whom I allude, who, up to that moment, neither knew nor cared any 
thing about the doctrine, averred that the information, had it been imparted 
to him some ten years before, would have proved invaluable to him. And 
although not under its proper head, I may here farther observe of that individual, 
that he returned from a visit to the north, fully convinced of phrenological rec- 
titude, and, at the same time, a warm admirer of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers; 
a proof this that the principles under notice do not tend to all those irreligious 
conclusions which idvtaniiien have supposed. 

I am, indeed, inclined to the conviction that their moral agency may be made 
of extensive avail if rightly managed. We talk of the influence of habit, and we 
do right—at least, if we do as well as talk; but what an incitement it must be 
to direct our steps into wholesome habits, when we take into account that by 
doing the contrary, we daily add, not only to deformity of character, but to de- 
formity of head. What individual, who is not quite lost to the cautions and 
cares of sobriety and rectitude, could bear to contemplate, in his looking-glass, 
could endure the perception to his feel of the animal and sensual part of his 
skull growing and swelling out into positive and relative magnitude, in conse- 
quence of habitual practices ?—positive, because it is fact, that such altered 
shape comes at length to point out degraded condition ; and relative, because 
the manly, and intellectual, and moral part of his organization becomes, in the 
same ratio, lessened by a suspension or disuse of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Doubters may smile at this; but let them direct their steps to Mr. 

Deville in the Strand, and they may there see the thing pointed out in such a 
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way, that unless their believing organization be entirely obliterated, they will 
return convicted and convinced. 

Now, talking of Deville, I hold, that all the ship’s crew which that person ex- 
amined, were culpable in yielding to vicious propensities, not in having them ; 
and that they might, for the most part, have been made good members of society 
by a due inculcation of good principles, and a steady determination to resist the 
force of habit and example. But after a eertain time, and after yielding to bad 
inclinations to a certain extent, the awful sentence comes out with direful appli- 
“E to individual cases—“ He that is unrighteous, let him be unrighteous 
still.’ 

Insanity is one of the tendencies that mental culture, upon a Phrenological 
basis, would be likely to keep under. Almost all madmen possess the organ 
of self-esteem in a very conspicuous measure. Let men look well to this. Let 
the proud be careful to cultivate opposite qualities; let them be placed in cir- 
cumstances calculated to lower high notions ; let them habitually compare them- 
selves with other men, whose talents are much superior, but whose self-approba- 
tion is much inferior—and I promise such comparers that their own self-esteem 
shall be gradually brought down nearer to the level in which it ought to be: 
and if they have the fear of madhouses before their eyes, this lowering of their 
organization shall go the greatest way, that any preventive power can go, in pre- 
venting their apprehensions from being realized. Madness the increase of men- 
tal power!—it is no such thing! It is the drawing off of power from other 
faculties, and the placing too much upon that which had before got more than 
was sufficient. 

The tenets I have thus ventured to advocate, teach us forcibly the great 
Christian doctrine of charity and forbearance. We are too apt (I here again re- 
peat myself) to make our own condition the measure of others, not taking into 
account the maxim of the Great Teacher—* To pluck out first the mote which is 
in our own eye.” There may be want of coincidence in feeling and judgment 
on particular affairs, while the quantum of moral and intellectual strength may 
be.alike. Husbands, recollect that your wives’ anger, as opposed to your cool- 
ness, may not be an iota worse than the quality on which you complacently feel 
superior. Wives, remember that must alter your husbands’ conformation 
ere you can expect his plans and his conduct to be such as you entirely ap- 
prove. Masters, before you hastily pass condemnation on your servants, consi- 
der that had you been in the circumstances which have moulded their heads and 
marred their characters, you might have been even worse than them. Schoolmas- 
ters, before you think of the birch and the glutei muscles, look to the principles that 
are still more fundamental than those upon which you have hitherto proceeded. 
Carefully and Craniologically attend to the nice distinctions between dulness 
and idleness, between general cleverness and particular capacity. And you 
wholesome contemners of vice and immorality, ask yourselves whether, organised 
and circumstanced like the wretches you despise, and condemn, and punish, 
you might not have yielded (though nothing could justify such yielding) to the 
same temporary temptations and urgent motives under which the creatures of 

our ooh have unfortunately succumbed? Lastly, let us all recollect that we 


‘ave a great deal to do, and to suffer, and to submit to, and to war against, 
before we may allow ourselves to apply with any, even the smallest degree of 
propriety, to our own case, the apostolic language, “I have fought the good 
ght.” 
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TO MAY. BY LEIGH HUNT. 


May, thou month of rosy beauty, 
Month, when pleasure is a duty ; 
Month of ar that milk the Line, 
Bosom rich, and breath divine ; 
Month of bees, and month of flowers, 
Month of blossom-laden bowers ; 
Month of little hands with daisies, 
Lovers’ love, and poets’ praises ; 

O thou merry month complete, 
May, thy very name is sweet! 

ay was maid in olden times, 
And. is still in Scottish rhymes ; 
May ’s the blooming hawthorn bough ; 
May ’s the month that’s laughing now. 
I no sooner write the word, 
Than it seems as though it heard, 
And looks up, and laughs at me, 
Like a sweet face, rosily ; 
Like an actual colour bright, 
Flushing from the paper’s white ; 
Like a bride that knows her power, 
Started in a summer bower. 


If the rains that do us wrong, 
Come to keep the winter long, 
And deny us thy sweet looks, 
I can love thee, sweet, in books ; 
Love thee in the poets’ pages, 
Where they keep thee green for ages ; 
Love and read thee, as a lover 
Reads his lady’s letters over, 
Breathing blessings on the art, 
Which commingles those that part. 


There is May in books for ever ; 
May will part from Spenser never ; 
May’s in Milton, May’s in Prior, 
May ’s in Chaucer, Thomson, Dyer ; 
May ’s in all the Italian books ; 
She has old and modern nooks, 
Where she sleeps with nymphs and elves 
In happy places they call shelves, 
And will rise, and dress your rooms 
With a drapery thick with blooms. 


Come, ye rains, then, if ye will, 
May’s at home, and with me still : 
But come rather thou, good weather, 
And find us in the fields together. 
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THE INDICATOR. 


‘¢ There is a bird in the interior of Africa, whose habits would rather seem to belong 
to the interior of Fairy-land; but they have been well authenticated. It indicates to 
honey-hunters where the nests of wild-bees are to be found. It calls them with a cheer- 
ful ery, which they answer; and on finding itself recognised, flies and hovers over a 
hollow tree containing the honey. While they are occupied in collecting it, the bird 

to a little distance, where he observes all that passes ; and the hunters, when they 
have helped themselves, take care to leave him his pettion of the food.”—This is the 
a Inpicator of Linneus, otherwise called the Moroc, Bee Cuckoo, or Honey 
Bird. 
‘* There he arriving round about doth flie, 
And takes ny | with busy, curious eye : 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly.” Spenser. 


No. LXXXIX. Tvespay, May Isr, 1832. 


Life in May.— Butterflies, Bees, §c.— With the Consideration of a 
Curious Argument, drawn from the Government of the Hive. 


Some of the readers of “ The New Monthly” will probably recol- 
lect a little weekly paper under the above title, which appeared 
twelve or thirteen years back, and was not unpopular. Its object, 
after the fashion of its namesake, was to point out pleasant food for 
reflection, whether in books, in nature, or among congregations of 
men; to refresh the memories of some ; to inform (as well as it could) 
others ; to read over again with the lovers of books their favourite pas- 
sages; to give unlearned but intellectual readers a taste of the beau- 
ties to be found in some other languages ; and, above all, to fetch out 
the treasures that lie round about us in objects that familiarity 
induces us to pass over; and to assist in putting the human spirit in 
its healthiest state of hope and imagination. The book has been long 
out of print, but not altogether forgotten. Those who have inquired 
after it will not be sorry to hear, that the greater portion is about to 
be republished; and meanwhile, the Author has been encouraged, in 
a manner extremely flattering to him, to believe, that a continuation 
of the papers, through the present medium, would be regarded with 
something of the feeling that accompanies the return of an old friend. 
He has, therefore, taken up the series from a brief continuation of it 
which appeared in “ The Literary Examiner ;” and in proceeding to 
enter upon his eighty-ninth number, feels like one of his namesakes 
of the woods, whose call has been stopped by untoward circum- 
stances, but who now renews it in the right season, and has taken a 
new lease of his honied lodge. 

For, dear Reader, as to supposing Indicators “ exhaustible,” it 
might as well be said, that sounds, and sights, and appetites are ex- 
haustible. We have not yet exhausted any one subject we have 
written upon. And how should we, seeing that the older one grows, 
the more one sees; and that if a man were to devote his life to any 
one aspect of nature, he would never get through all that is to be 
found in it? Why, the very book-stalls are inexhaustible; and it 
would be bold in the nicest observer to say, that the oldest things did 
not contain more new things than old. A single gleam of light may 
show us what we never observed before. A single change of position 
in the object makes it a novelty. And then there is the mere fact of 
painting any thing truly. Have all the objects in the world, and 
their accidents (as the painters call them) been painted? Have all 
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their surrounding circumstances, and the light in which they may be 
viewed? Not one-millionth of a hundred-millionth part. We shall 
be very well content with getting at one or two corners of the least 
portion of it, and shall have enough to do with exhausting a bit 
of those. Here, for instance, is this month of May, with its cuckoos, 
its bees, its foliage, its flowers, its ankle-deep buttercups, and all that 
renders it delightful in reality and in fancy. We intend to say 
nothing about it that we have said before: but do we mean the less 
on that account to enjoy it again, and to celebrate it, and to live in its 
life? Not we. 

Verily, Reader, if thou hearest our cousin, the cuckoo, he is telling 
you, not what the wicked poet says he is, but the same thing as the 
Indicators of the hive—he is informing you where honey is to be 
found, the sweets of fresh air, and the beautiful country. We have 
heard him in the suburb gardens, coming to our very doors, getting 
nearer and nearer to us, like a child pulling at its mother’s gown, and 
asking her why she does not go out. Every cuckoo is, on this 
account, a “ bee-cuckoo, or honey-bird.” And as he is accustomed to 
be invisible, you may think what you like of him, provided you think 
handsomely. This is his payment for his honey. In reality, or 
rather in one sort of reality, the colours of his body are well known; 
but in imagination, or the other reality, you may and do paint him as 
you will: at least, we do. We never cease to fancy him in con- 
nexion with the colour of yellow, like that of the cowslips. He isa 
beautiful yellow bird, depend upon it, as surely as he sings of those 
flowers and the meadows; and he conceals himself, in order that 
we may make him of what colour we please, as well as to invite 
us to look at nature. He is the flute that nature plays, to call 
us back to childhood and joy. We have such a regard for him, 
that we love even his wooden shadow—the cuckoo in the clock; and 
not the less for its vivifying the homeliest parlour in a city corner. 
Spring and summer start up at the sound, and throw open the little 
room into a breathing expanse, glittering with bright green, odorous 
with blossoms, and azure with heaven. Furthermore, it reminds us 
of the impartiality of our own pretensions, and of our disposition to 
awaken vernal thoughts in the most unexpected places. 

It is said that life is in its most vital state in the month of May. 
The birds, the beasts, the fish, the bees and butterflies, are all at 
work, and incite our imaginations to be with them, and see what 
they are about. The swiftest of the swallows has come among us; 
the lark is loud up in the air; the cuckoo has a note, ripe as the 
sunny noon; the bat is in the twilight, the glow-worm in the even- 
ing, the nightingale in the depth of night. The perfect maturity 
of summer is not arrived, but the exuberance is hardly less, and the 
freshness is greater. We speak of a fine May, such as deserves the 
name, and not one in which we look out of window, from a room with 
a great fire in it, and pity the cold trees. We mean true out-of- 
door May, full of happy blossoms, and such a sense of life throughout 
it, as makes our own vivacity run over, and sympathise with every 
living thing. Take a dog with you now, and see how he will scamper 
about the fields, running ten miles to every half a one that you walk. 
Hear the lark, how unable he seems to vent the strength and super- 
abundance of his delight! Look at the rich tranquillity of the cattle 
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in the grass! In the corner of that garden is a hive; and half 
a dozen butterflies are quivering their white colours over the pinks 
of this. 

Alexander said, that if he were not Alexander, he should wish to 
be Diogenes. Reader, what sort of animal would you be, if you were 
obliged to be one, and were not a man? 

Trish Reader :—A woman. 

Oh, ho! The choice is judicious, but not to the purpose, “ you 
divil :”—-we mean, out of the pale of the species. Consider the ques- 
tion, dear Readers, and answer it to your friends and consciences. 
The ae is pretty, and fetches out the character. Nor is there 
any thing in it unworthy the dignity of your hpmanity, as that liberal 
term may show us, ‘without farther reasons. Animals partake with us 
the gifts of song, and beauty, and the affections. They beat us 
in some things, as in the power of flight. The dove has the wings of 
the angel. The meanest reptile has eyes and limbs, as well as 
Nicholas, Emperor of all the Russias. Sir Philip Sidney tells us of 
a riding-master at Vienna, who expatiated so eloquently on the qua- 
lities of the noble animal he had to deal with, that he almost per- 
suaded our illustrious countryman to wish himself a horse. A year 
or two back, everybody in Codi that had a voice, was resolved 
upon being “ a butterfly, born in a bower:” and Goldsmith had such 
a tendency to sympathize with the least sympathetic part of the 
creation, that he took a pleasure in fancying himself writing an auto- 
biography of fish. It was the inconsiderate laugh of Johnson, upon 
his mention of it, that produced that excellent retort on the Doctor’s 
grandiosity of style: “ If you were to describe little fish conversing, 
you would make them talk like great whales.” 

How different from the sensations of mankind, with its delicate skin 
and apprehensive fingers, must be those of feathered and scaled ani- 
mals, of animals with hoofs and claws, and of such creatures as beetles 
and other insects, who live in coats of mail, have twenty feet a piece, 
and hundreds of eyes! A writer who should make these creatures 
talk, would be forced, in spite of his imagination, to write parts of 
his account in a jargon, in order to typify what he could not express. 
What must be their sensations when they awake; when they spin 
webs; when they wrap themselves up in the chrysalis; when they 
stick for hours together on a wall or a pane of glass, apparently 
stupid and insensible? What may not the eagle see in the sky, 
beyond the capabilities of our vision? And on the other hand, what 
possibilities of visible existence round about them may they not 
realize; what creatures not cognizable by our senses? There is 
reason to believe in the existence of myriads of earthly creatures, 
who are not conscious of the presence of man. Why may not man 
be unconscious of others, even at his side? There are minute insects 
that evidently know nothing of the human hand that is close to them ; 
and millions in water and in air that apparently can have no concep- 
tion of us. As little may our five senses be capable of knowing 
others. But what, it may be asked, is the good of these speculations ? 
To enlarge knowledge, and vivify the imagination. The universe 
is not made up of hosiery and the three per cents.; no, nor even of 
the Court Guide. 

Sir Thomas Brown would not have thought it beneath him to ask, 
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what all those innumerable little gentry (we mean the insects) are 
about, between our breakfast and dinner; how the time passes in 
the solitudes of America, or the depths of the Persian gulf; or what 
they are doing even, towards three in the afternoon, in the planet 
Mercury. Without going so far as that for an enlargement of our 
being, it will do us no harm to sympathize with as many beings as 
we can. It gives us the privilege of the dervise, who could pitch 
himself into the animals he killed, and become a stag or a bird. We 
know not what sort of a fish Goldsmith could have made of himself. 
La Fontaine’s animals are all La Fontaine, at least in their way of 
talking. As far as luxury goes, and a total absence from human 
cares, nobody has painted animal enjoyment better than the most 
luxurious of all poets, Spenser, in the description of his Butterfly. 
La Fontaine called himself the Butterfly of Parnassus; but we defy 
him to have produced anything like the abundance and continuity of 
the following picture, which is exuberant to a degree that makes our 
astonishment run over in laughter. It seems as if it would never 
leave off. We quote the whole of it, both on this account, and 
because we believe it to be unique of the kind. Ovid himself is not 
so long, nor so fine in any one of his descriptions, which are also not 
seldom misplaced,—a charge that does not attach here: and Marino, 
another exuberant genius of the Seuth of Italy, is too apt to run the 
faults of Ovid to seed, without having some of his good qualities. 
Spenser is describing a butterfly, bound upon his day’s pleasure. A 
common observer sees one of these beautiful little creatures flutter 
across a garden, thinks how pretty and sprightly it is, and there his 
observation comes to an end. Now mark what sort of report a poet 
can give in, even of the luxuries of a fly: 
Thus the fresh Clarion, being readie dight, 
Unto his journey did himselfe addresse, 
And with good speed began to take his flight 
Over the fields, in his franke lustinesse ; 
And all the champaine o’er he soared light, 
And ail the countrey wide he did possesse, 
Feeding upon their pleasures bounteouslie, 
That none gainsaid, nor none did him envie. 


The woods, the rivers, and the medowes greene, 
With his aire-cutting wings he measured wide, 
Ne did he leave the mountaines bare unseene, 
Nor the ranke grassie fennes delights untride. 
But none of these, however sweet bes beene, 
Mote please his fancie, nor him cause t’ abide : 
His choicefull sense with every change doth flit: 
No common things may please a wavering wit. 


To the gay gardins his unstaid desire 

Him wholly carried, to refresh his sprights : 
There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 

Powres forth sweet odors and alluring sights ; 
And Arte, with her contending, doth aspire 

T’ excell the naturall with made delights : 
And all, that faire or pleasant may be found, 
In riotous excesse doth there abound. 


There he arriving, round about doth flie, 

From bed to bed, from one to t’other border ; 
And takes survey, with curious busie eye, 

Of every flowre and herbe there set in order ; 
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Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Ne with his feete their silken leaves deface, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 


And evermore, with most varietie, 
And change of sweetnesse (for all change is sweet) 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfie, 
Now sucking of the sap of herbe most meet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie; 
Now in the same dathing his tender feet : 
And then he percheth on some branch thereby, 
To weather him, and his moyst wings to dry. 


And then again he ¢urneth to his play, 
To spoil the pleasures of that paradise ; 
The wholesome sage, the lavender still grey, 
Rank-smelling rue, and cummin good for eyes, 
The roses raigning in the pride of May, 
Sharp hyssop good for green wounds remedies, 
Faire marigoldes, and Lees-alluring thyme, 
Sweet marjoram, and daysies decking prime : 


Cool violets, and orpine growing still, 
Embathed balm, and chearful galingale, 
Fresh costmarie, and breathfull camomill, 
Dull poppy, and drink-quickening setuale, 
Veyne-healing verven, and head-purging dill, 
ound savorie, and basil hartie-hale, 
Fat coleworts, and comforting perseline, 
Cool lettuce, and refreshing rosmarine : 
And whatso else of vertue good or ill 
Grew in this gardin, fetch’d from far away, 
Of every one he takes, and tastes at will, 
And on their pleasures greedily doth prey. 
Then when he hath both plaid, and fed his fill, 
In the warme sunne he doth himselfe embay, 
And there him rests in rioteus suffisaunce 
Of all his gladfulness, and kingly joyaunce. 


Nothing, it might be supposed, could be said after this: and yet 
the poet strikes up a question, in a tone like a flourish of trumpets, 
after this royal dinner :— 

What more felicitie can fall to creature, 
Than to enjoy delight with lilertie, 
And to be lord of all the workes of Nature ? 
To raigne in the aire from th’ earth to highest skie, 
To feed on flowres, and weedes of glorious feature ? 
To take whatever thing doth please the eye ? 
Who rests not pleased with such happiness, 
Well worthy he to taste of wretcheduess.” 
Amen, thou most satisfying of poets! But when are human beings 
to be as well off in that matter as the butterflies? or how are you to 
make them content, should the time come when they have nothing 
to earn? However, there is a vast deal to be learned from ‘the 
poet’s recommendation, before we need ask either of those questions. 
We may enjoy a great deal more innocent “delight with liberty” 
than we are in the habit of doing, and may be lords, if not of “all 
the works of nature,” of a great many green fields and reasonable ho- 
lidays. It seems a mighty thing to call a butterfly “lord of all the 
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works of nature.” Many lords, who have pretensions to be butter- 
flies, have no pretensions as wide as those. And, doubtless, there is 
a pleasant little lurking of human pride and satite in the poet's eye, 
notwithstanding his epical impartiality, when he talks thus of the uni- 
versal empire of his hero. And yet how inferior are the grandest 
inanimate works of nature, to the least thing that has life in it! The 
oaks are mighty, and the hills mightier; yet that little participation 
of the higher spirit of vitality, which gifts the butterfly with locomo- 
tion, renders him unquestionable lord of the oaks and the hills. He 
does what he pleases with them, and leaves them with a spurn of his 
foot. 

Another beauty to be noted in the above luxurious lines, is the fine 
sense with which the poet makes his butterfly fond of things which 
are not very pleasant to our human apprehension—bitter herbs, and 
“ rank, grassy fens.” And like a right great poet, he makes no apology 
for saying so much about so little a creature. Man may be made a very 
little creature to a very great apprehension, yet we know what a 
world of things he contains; and all who partake of his senses, are 
sharers of his importance. The passions and faculties which render 
us of consequence to one another, render the least thing that breathes 
of consequence in the eyes of the poet, who is the man that sees fair 
play among all the objects of the creation. A poetaster might be 
afraid to lower his little muse, by making her notice creatures hardly 
less than herself: the greater the poet, the more godlike his im- 
partiality. Homer draws his similes, as Jupiter might have done, 
from some of the homeliest animals. The god made them, and there- 
fore would have held them in due estimation: the poet (ITornrye, the 
Maker) re-makes them, and therefore contemplates them in a like 
spirit. Old Kit Marlowe, who, as Drayton says— 

“ Had in him those brave sublunary things 
That the first poets had,”— 
ventures, in some play of his, upon as true and epic a simile as ever 
was written, taken from no mightier a sphere than one of his parlour 
windows :— 
—— “ Untameable as flies.” 


Imagine the endeavour to tame a fly! It is obvious that there is 
no getting at him: he does not comprehend you: he knows nothing 
about you: it is doubtful, in spite of his large eyes, whether he even 
sees you; at least to any purpose of recognition. How capriciously 
and provokingly he glides hither and thither! What angles and dia- 
grams he describes in his locomotion, seemingly without any purpose ! 
He will peg away at your sugar, but stop him who can when he has 
done with it. Thumping (if you could get some fairy-stick that 
should do it with impunity) would have no effect on a creature, who 
shall bump his head half the morning at a pane of glass, and never 
learn that there is no getting through it. Solitary imprisonment would 
be lost on the incomprehensible little wretch, who can stand still with 
as much pertinacity as he can bustle about, and will stick a whole day 
in one posture. The best thing to be said of him is, that he is as 
fond of cleaning himself as a cat, doing it much in the same manner ; 
and that he often rubs his hands together with an appearance of great 
energy ard satisfaction. 
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After all, Spenser’s picture of the butterfly’s enjoyments is not 
complete, entomologically. The luxury is perfect; but the reader is 
not sure that it is all proper butterfly luxury, and that the man does 
not mix with it. It is not the definite, and characteristic 
thing desiderated by Goldsmith. The butterfly, perhaps, is no fonder 
of “ bathing his feet,” than we should be to stick in a tub of treacle. 
And we ought to hear more of his antenne and his feathers (for his 
wings are full of them), and the way in which they modify, or be- 
come affected by his enjoyments. 

But on the other hand, the inability, in these sympathies with our 
fellow-creatures, to divest ourselves of an overplus of one’s human 
nature, gives them a charm by the very imperfection. We cannot 
leave our nature behind us, when we enter into their sensations. We 
must retain it, by the very reason of our sympathy; and hence arises 
a pleasant incongruity, allied to other mixtures of truth and fiction. 
One of the animals which a generous and sociable man would soonest 
become, is a dog. A dog can have a friend; he has affections and 
character ; he can enjoy equally the field and the fireside ; he dreams, 
he caresses, he propitiates; he offends, and is pardoned; he stands 
by you in adversity; he is a good fellow. We would sooner be a dog 
than many of his masters. And yet what lover of dogs, or contemner 
of his own species, or most trusting reader of Ovid, could think with 
comfort of suddenly falling on all-fours, and scampering about with 
his nose to the ground! Who would like to dap when he was thirsty ; 
or, as Marvell pretended his hungry poet did— 


“‘ With griesly tongue to dart the passing flies?” 


Swift might have fancied, when he wrote his Houhhynnms, that he 
could fain have been a horse; yet he was obliged to take human 
virtues along with him, even to adorn his rebukers of humanity ; 
and in fancying ourself a horse after his fashion, who can contem- 
plate with satisfaction the idea of trotting to an evening party in 
a paddock, inviting them to a dinner of oats, or rubbing one’s me- 
ditative chin with a hoof? The real horse is a beautiful and spirited, 
but we fear not a very intelligent or sensitive animal, at least not in 
England. The Arabian, brought up with his master’s family, is of an- 
other breeding, and seems to attain to higher faculties ; but in Europe, 
the horse appears to be content with as few ideas, as a domestic 
animal can well have. Who would like to stand winking, as he does 
for hours, at a man’s door, moving neither to the right nor the left? 
There is some companionship in a coach-horse ; and old “Indicator” 
readers know the respect we entertain on that account for the veriest 
hacks: but it would be no stretch of ambition in the greatest lover of 
animals to prefer being a horse to any other. One of its pleasantest 
occupations would be carrying a lady; but then, pleasant as it would 
be to us, humanly, we should be dull to it, inasmuch as we were a horse. 
A monkey is too like a man in some things, to be endurable as an 
identification with us. We shudder at the humiliation of the affinity. 
A monkey, in his feather and red jacket, as he is carried about the 
streets, eager-faced yet indifferent—looks like a melancholy, little, 
withered old man, cut down to that miniature size by some freak of 
the supernatural. What say you, reader, to being a hog? Horrible! 
You could not think of it:—you are too great a lover of the graces 
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and the green fields. True;—yet there are not a few respectable, 
perhaps even reverend personages, who, to judge from their tastes in 
ordinary, would have any such horror. Next to eating pork, they 
may surely think there would be a pleasure in pork, eating. Sheep, 
goats, cattle of all sorts, have their repulsive aspect in this question. 
An elephant’s trunk is in the way, to say nothing of his ungainly 
size. Among all our four-footed acquaintances, the deer seem to 
carry it, next the dog; their shapes are so elegant, and places of re- 
sort so poetical; yet, like cattle, their lives seem but dull ;—and 
there is the huntsman, who is the devil. Fancy the being compelled 
to scamper away from Tomkins, one of the greatest fools in existence, 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour, with the tears running down 
your face, and your heart bursting! 

No, dear and grave, and at the same time most sprightly and mis- 
cellaneous reader, one would rather be a bird than a beast. Birds 
neither offend us by any revolting similarity, nor repel us by a dissi- 
milarity that is frightful; their songs, their nests, their courtship, 
their vivacity, give them a strong moral likeness to some of 
our most pleasing characteristics; and they have an advantage over 
us, which forms one of the desires of our most poetical dreams— 
they fly. To be sure, in spite of what is said of doves (who, by the 
way, are horribly jealous, and beat one another), beaks and kissing do 
not go so well together as lips; neither would it be very agreeable to 
one’s human head to be eternally jerking on this side and that, as if 
on guard against an enemy; but that, we suppose, only takes place out 
of the nest, and in the neighbourhood of known adversaries. The 
songs, the wings, the flight, the rising of the lark, the luxurious 
wakefulness of the nightingale, the beauty of a bird’s movements, his 
infantine quickness of life, are all charming to the imagination. “0 
that I had the wings of a dove!” said the royal poet in his affliction; 
“then would I fly away, and be at rest!” He did not think only of 
the “ wings” of the dove; he thought of its nest, its peacefulness, its 
solitude, its white freedom from the soil of care and cities, and 
wished to be the dove itself. 

It has been thought, however, that of all animated creation, the 
bees present the greatest moral likeness to man; not only because 
they labour, and lay up stores, and live in communities, but because 
they have a form of government anda monarchy. Virgil immortalised 
them after a human fashion. A writer in the time of Elizabeth, pro- 
bably out of compliment to the Virgin Queen, rendered them dramatis 

*rsone, and gave them a whole play to themselves. Above all, they 
have been held up to us, not only as a likeness, but as “a great moral 
lesson ;” and this, not merely with regard to the duties of occupation, 
but the form of their polity. A monarchical government, it is said, 
is natural to man, because it is an instinct of nature: the very bees 
have it. 

It may be worth while to inquire a moment into the value of this 
argument; not as affecting the right and title of our Sovereign Lord 
King William the Fourth (whom, with the greatest sincerity, we hope 
God will preserve!), but for its own sake, as well as for certain little 
collateral deductions. And, in the first place, we cannot but remark 
how unfairly the animal creation are treated, with reference to the 
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purposes of moral example. We degrade or exalt them, as it suits 
the lesson we desire to inculcate. If we rebuke a drunkard or a sen- 
sualist, we think we can say nothing severer to him than to recom- 
mend him not to make “a beast of himself;” which is very unfair 
towards the beasts, who are no drunkards, and behave themselves as 
Nature intended. A horse has no habit of drinking; he does not get 
a red face with it. The stag does not go reeling home to his wives. 
On the other hand, we are desired to be as faithful as a dog, as bold 
as a lion, as tender as a dove; as if the qualities denoted by these 
epithets were not to be found among ourselves. But above all, the 
bee is the argument. Is not the honey-bee, we are asked, a wise ani- 
mal?—We grant it.— Doth he not improve each passing hour ?”— 
He is pretty busy, it must be owned—as much occupied at eleven, 
twelve, and one o'clock, as if his life depended on it.—Does he not 
lay up stores?—He does.—Is he not social? Does he nat live in 
communities ?—There can be no doubt of it.—Well, then, he has a 
monarchical government; and does not that clearly show that a mo- 
narchy is the instinct of nature? Does it not prove, by an unerring 
rule, that the only form of government in request among the obeyers 
of instinct, is the only one naturally fitted for man? 

In answering the spirit of this question, we shall not stop to inquire 
how far it is right as to the letter, or how many different forms of po- 
lity are to be found among other animals, such as the crows, the 
beavers, the monkeys; neither shall we examine how far instinct is 
superior to reason, or why the example of man himself is to go for 
nothing. We will take for granted, that the bee is the wisest animal 
of all, and that it is a judicious thing to consider his manners and 
customs, with reference to their adoption by his inferiors, who keep 
him in hives. This naturally leads us to inquire, whether we could 
not frame all our systems of life after the same fashion. We are 
busy, like the bee; we are gregarious, like him; we make provision 
against a rainy day; we are fond of flowers and the country; we occa- 
sionally sting, like him; and we make a great noise about what we 
do. Now, if we resemble the bee in so many points, and his political 
instinct is so admirable, let us reflect what we ought to become in 
other respects, in order to attain to the full benefit of his example. 

In the first place, having chosen our monarch (who, by the way, in 
order to complete the likeness, ought always to be a queen—which is 
a thing to which the Tories will have no objection), we must abolish 
our Houses of Lords and Commons; for the bees have, unquestion- 
ably, no such institutions. This would be a little awkward for many 
of the stoutest advocates of the monarchical principle, who, to say 
the truth, often behave as if they would much rather abolish the mo- 
narch than themselves. But so it must be; and the worst of it is, 
that although the House of Commons would have to be abolished, as 
well as the House of Lords, the Commons or Commonalty are never- 
theless the only persons, besides the sovereign, who would exercise 
power; and these Commons would be the working classes! 

We shall show this more particularly, and by some very curious 
examples, ina moment. Meantime we must dispose of the Aristo- 
cracy; for though there is no House of Lords in a bee-hive, there is 
May.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXVII. 21 
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a considerable Aristocracy, and a very odd body they are. .We doubt 
whether the Dukes of Newcastle and Buccletigh would like to ch 
places with them. There is, it is true, no little resemblance between 
the Aristocracy of the hive and that of human communities. The 
are called Drones, and appear to have nothing to do but to feed and 
sleep. 

We have just been doubting whether the celebrated phrase, fruges 
consumere nati, born to consume the fruits of the earth, is in Juvenal’s 
Satires, or Virgil's Georgics: so like in this respect are the Aristocracy 
of the bee-hive, and certain consumers of tithes and_ taxes. ~ At all 
events, they are a body who live altogether on the labour of others, 


“« Armento ignavo, e che non vuol fatica.” 


But the likeness has been too often remarked to need dwelling upon. 
Not so two little exceptions to the likeness ; namely, the occasional 
selection of a patriarch from their body, and the massacre of every 
man John of them once a-year! Yet of these we must not lose 
sight, if we are to take example of bee-policy. A lover then, or 
ex-officio husband, is occasionally taken out of their number, and 
becomes Prince of Denmark to the Queen Anne of the hive, but onl 
for an incredibly short period, and for the sole purpose of keeping 
alive the nation; for her Majesty is a Princess of a very virtuous 
turn of mind, a pure Utilitarian though on a throne; and apparently 
has the greatest indifference, if not contempt, afterwards, and at all 
other times, for this singular court-officer and his peers. Nay, there 
is not only reason to believe, that like the fine lady in Congreve, 
‘ She stares upon the strange man’s face, 
Like one she ne’er had known ;” 

but some are of opinion, that the poor lord never recovers it! He 
dies at the end of a few days, out of sheer insignificance; though 
perhaps the father of no less than twelve thousand children in the 
space of two months! It is not safe for him to have known such ex- 
altation; as was sometimes the case with the lovers of goddesses. 
How the aristocracy in general feel, on occasion of their brother's 
death, we have no means of judging; but we may fancy them not a 
little alarmed, and desirous of waiving the perilous honour. And yet 
they appear to exist and to be numerous, solely in order to eat and 
drink, and furnish this rare quota of utility ; for which the community 
are so little grateful, that once a year they hunt the whole body to 
death, and kill them with their stings. Drones, be it observed, have 
no stings; they do not carry swords, as the gentry once did in 
Europe, when it was a mark of their rank. Those, strange to tell, 
are the ornaments of the bee working-classes. It is thought, in 
Hivedom, they only are entitled to have weapons, who create property. 

But we have not yet got half through the wonders, which are to 
modify human conduct by the example of this wise, industrious, and 
monarchy-loving people. Marvellous changes must be effected, before 
we have any general pretension to resemble them, always excepting 
in the aristocratic particular. For instance, the aristocrats of the 
hive, however unmasculine in their ordinary mode of life, are the 
only males. The working-classes, like the sovereign, are all females! 
How are we to manage this? We must convert, by one sudden me- 
tamorphosis, the whole body of our agricultural and manufacturing 
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population into women! Mrs. Cobbett must displace her husband, 
and ‘tell us all about Indian corn. There must be not a man in Not- 
tingham, except the Duke of Newcastle ; and he trembling lest:the 
Queen should send for him. The tailors, bakers, carpenters, garden- 
ers, &c.' must all be Mrs. Tailors and Mrs. Bakers. The very name 
of John Smith must go out. The Directory must be Amazonian. 
This Commonalty of women must also be, at one and the same time, 
the operatives, the soldiers, the virgins, and the legislators of the 
country! They must make all we want, fight all our enemies, and 
even get up a Queen for us when necessary; for the sovereigns of 
the hive are often of singular origin, being manufactured! literally 
“made to érder,” and that too by dint of their eating! ‘They are 
fed and stuffed into royalty! The receipt is, to take any ordinary 
female bee in its infancy, put it into a royal cradle or cell, and feed 
it with a certain kind of jelly; upon which its shape alters into that 
of sovereignty, and her Majesty issues forth, royal by the grace of 
stomach. ‘This is no fable, as the reader may see on consulting any 
good history of bees. In general, several Queen-bees are made at-a 
time, in case of accidents; but each, on emerging from her apartment, 
seeks to destroy the other, and one only remains living in one hive. 
The others depart at the head of colonies, like Dido. 

To sum up then the conditions of human society, were it to be 
re-modelled after the example of the bee, let us conclude with draw- 
ing a picture of the state of our beloved country, so modified. Im- 
primis, all our working people would be females, wearing swords, 
never marrying, and occasionally making queens. They would grap- 
ple with their work in a prodigious manner, and make a great noise. 
Secondly, our aristocracy would be all males, never working, never 
marrying, (except when sent for,) always eating or sleeping, and an- 
nually having their throats cut. The bee-massacre takes place in 
July; when accordingly all our nobility and gentry would be out of 
town, with a vengeance! . The women would draw their swords, and 
hunt and stab them all about the West end, till Brompton and Bays- 
water would be choked with slain. 

Thirdly, her Majesty the Queen would either succeed to a quiet 
throne, or, if manufactured, would have to eat a_ prodigious 
quantity of jelly in her infancy; and so after growing into proper 
sovereign condition, would issue forth, and begin her reign either 
with killing her royal sisters, or leading forth a colony to America or 
New South Wales. She would then take to husband some noble 
lord for the space of one calendar hour, and dismissing him to his 
dullness, proceed to lie in of 12,000 little royal highnesses in the 
course of the eight following weeks, with others too numerous to 
mention ; all which princely generation, with little exception, would 
forthwith give up their title, and divide themselves into lords or 
working-women as it happened; and so the story would go round to 
the end of the chapter, bustling, working, and massacring :—and here 
ends the sage example of the Monarchy of the Bees. 

We must observe nevertheless, before we conclude, that however 
“ill and tragical the example of the bees may look for human imitation, 
we are not to suppose that the fact is anything like so melancholy to 


themselves. Perhaps it is no evil at all, or only so for the moment, 
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The drones, it is true, seem to have no fancy for being massacred ; 
but we have no reason to suppose, that they, or any of the rest con- 
cerned in this extraordinary instinct, are aware of the matter before- 
hand; and the same is to be said of the combats between the 
Queen-bees ; they appear to be the result of an irresistible impulse, 
brought about by the sudden pressure of a necessity. Bees appear 
to be very happy, during far the greater portion of their exist- 
ence. A modern writer, of whom it is to be lamented that a certain 
want of refinement stopped short his perceptions, and degraded his 

hilosophy from the finally expedient into what was fugitively so, 
hat a passage on this point, as agreeable as what he is speaking of. 
“A bee among the flowers in spring,” says Dr. Paley, “ is one of 
the cheerfullest objects that can be looked upon. Its life appears to 
be all enjoyment, so busy and so pleased.” 


TO A FLOWER BROUGHT FROM THE FIELD OF GRUTLI.* 


If, by the wood-fire’s blaze, 
hen Winter-stars gleam cold, 
The glorious tales of older days 
May proudly yet be told ; 
Forget not then the shepherd-race, 
Who made the hearth a holy place! Swiss Sone. 


Wuence art thou, flower ?—from holy ground 
Where freedom’s foot hath been ! 

Yet bugle-blast or trumpet-sound 
Ne’er shook that solemn scene. 


Flower of a noble field !—thy birth 
Was not where spears have cross’d, 
And shiver’d helms have strewn the earth 
Midst banners won and lost : 


But, where the sunny hues and showers 
Unto thy cup were given, 

There met high hearts at midnight hours, 
Pure hands were rais’d to heaven. 


And vows were pledg’d, that man should roam, 
Through every Alpine dell, 

Free as the wind, the torrent’s foam, 
The shaft of William Tell! 


And prayer—the full deep flow of prayer, 
Hallow’d the pastoral sod, 

And souls grew strong for battle there, 
Nerv'd with the peace of God. 


Before the Alps and stars they knelt, 
That calm, devoted band ; 

And rose, and made their spirits felt, 
Through all the mountain land, 


Then welcome Griitli’s free-born flower ! 
Even in thy pale decay, 
There dwells a breath, a tone, a power, 
Which all high thoughts obey. F. H. 








* The field beside the Lake of the Four Cantons, where the ‘‘ Three Tells,” as the 


Swiss call the fathers of their liberty, took the oath of redeeming Switzerland from the 
Austrian yoke. 
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AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Ir was in the middle of the month of November, nearly approaching 
the Midsummer of the southern temperate zone, that after a few 
days’ absence on a visit to the skirts of the Andes, I returned to my 
rustic dwelling, situated in a small valley, but out of view of the sea- 
coast of one of the central provinces of Chile. Two hours after sun- 
set I watched the moon slowly rise over the distant mountain-range, 
and sail upwards into the clear blue starry vault, when, closing the 
door of my apartment, and shutting out the world, I betook myself to 
my accustomed studies, with a keener relish, after my few days’ pri- 
vation from them, and the rude life I had been leading. It was 
luxury, and doubly so, when contrasted with the ordinary Spanish 
dwellings, merely constructed as a shelter from the sun by day and 
the dews by night, without any regard to those inner arrangements, 
usually designated by the word comfort. The nights, on the sea- 
coast of Chile, frequently feel cool after the heat of the day merely 
by contrast; and therefore a few sticks of aromatic wood were 
burning in the chimney, diffusing a delightful odour, while on the 
skin of the Puma, or silver lion, which served as a hearth-rug, re- 
clined a beautiful black greyhound, and a large white setter, with the 
accustomed quietude, which was the condition of their being allowed 
to remain. y books were all around me: the olive-oil burned 
brightly in the lamp, and gave forth a chastened light, while not a 
sound was heard save the gentle breathing of the dogs. Some flowers 
which a little child had brought as a present, were in a jar before 
me, delighting alike with their hues and odour; and, with every cor- 
poreal sense either gratified or quiescent, my mind was in the mood 
to give to thought the most perfect shape my physical organisation 
would admit of. 

I had opened the volume of an ancient sage, and after long pon- 
dering on the mazy intricacies encountered in the search after the prin- 
ciple of life, took my pen to note down some of the peculiar attri- 
butes of the human variety of the animal race, amongst which, man 
reigns triumphant and unquestioned, either singly or in numbers. 1 
finished my task, and Peo. still deeper into the abyss of thought, 
utterly unconscious of every thing around me, when [ was suddenly 
awakened from my reverie by the short, quick, single bark of the 
vigilant greyhound, who pricked up her delicate ears, and fixed her 
snake-like dark eyes upon my face. I must here remark, in spite of 
all attempts and struggles to stave off digression, that whenever I 
hear the quotation from Imogen— 

“ Oh for a horse with wings !” 


My imagination instantly conjures up a symmetric black greyhound 
grown to the size of an Arab steed. Could any delight transcend that of 
scouring an endless and unbroken green plain thus mounted? But to 
return. At the bark of the greyhound, the setter lazily lifted his head, 
and then both sprang rapidly to their feet. Then I remarked a low 
rumbling sound, and the faint trembling of the lamp upon the table. 
It was an earthquake; but I had experienced so many of these slight 
shocks at different periods, and during the preceding month as often 
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as four times, that I paid no attention to it; and, rating the dogs, 
I again took up my pen. But the motion gradually increased, and 
the lamp was thrown down; on which I sprang up, intending to gain 
the open air. As I rose, I staggered like a man who has newly en- 
tered on ship-board; a violent lateral motion was felt from north to 
south, with incessant heavy vibrations; then it changed its direction 
to east and west, and afterwards became a continuous whirl, con- 
stantly increasing in violence. By a strong effort I gained the door, 
which opened outwards, and my hand was upon the lock, but a piece 
of furniture which stood in the lobby had fallen against it in a diago- 
nal position, so that I was unable to force it open. Still the motion 
continued to increase, and I turned round thinking to gain an oppo- 
site door, but with a crash, as if earth had been rent to its centre, 
and a shock, such as the imagination might liken to that of a fallin 

comet, the frame-work of the dwelling bent to its base, and all that 
was frangible or moveable, was broken and whelmed together in sud- 
den chaos. My senses for a time forsook me, as I was buried be- 
neath the weight of a bookcase loaded with several hundred volumes. 

When my senses returned, I found myself half suffocated with 
dust and smoke. It was with considerable difficulty that I forced my 
way upwards through the mass of books, plaster, broken bricks, and 
the ruins of the ceiling, chimney, and furniture, combined; I reeled 
with the effects of the blow, suffocation, and the still continued rock- 
ing of the earth. On my hands and knees I again reached the door, 
and found that with the violence of the shock, the piece of furniture 
had again shifted its position, while the door had been torn from its 
hinges, so that I gained the lobby. Fortunately, the outer door had 
been left open, and I emerged, half stifled, upon the terrace, to inhale 
the tresh air. When I looked round, I beheld a number of peasants, 
who had been engaged in a Rosary, or procession in honour of the Vir- 
gin; men and women, huddled together on their knees upon the bare 
earth, beating their breasts and calling upon her sainted name. The 
trembling of the earth still continued, but the violence of the shock 
had apparently passed away. The appearance of the sky was bright 
as ever, and the moon shone smilingly ; I looked forth upon what had 
been the surface of a large lake, but the water had disappeared, and 
a deep black gulf was all that remained, broken, round its edges, into 
chasms that would have entombed horses and riders in their dark 
abysses. Not a sound was heard from the water-birds, and the horses, 
which the votaries of the Virgin had fastened to the rails around, 
stood trembling and shivering as if in stupor at the strange visitation, 
beyond the comprehension of their limited faculties. 

Scarce two minutes had elapsed, ere the trembling again increased 
so violently, that I was unable to keep my legs. The earth heaved 
beneath me like a ship in a heavy gale of wind; and large masses of 
sand rolled down from the topmost steeps of some near sand-hills, 
like avalanches ; my view was turned towards the lake, and I beheld 
the water again vomited forth from its hidden depths, in innumerable 
dense masses, to a considerable height, whence it descended in a white 
foam. The scared people deemed that the ocean was about to burst 
in upon them, and their wild screams echoed with appalling horror 
upon the night breeze. Knowing that the lake communicated wit 
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the sea, the conclusion seemed probable; and the circumstance of that 
remarkable fact having occurred in several earthquakes in Chile, 
Peru, Italy, and various other places, instantly rushed upon m 
memory. I looked at the still falling masses of sand, and called to 
the people to cross the hollow of the valley with me, and ascend the 
comparatively firm hill opposite. But the only answer was their re- 
newed wild outcries, accompanied by an increased convulsive shock. 
A herd of several hundred black-cattle now swept by from seaward, 
aud rushed towards the hills with horrible moanings. ‘The horses 
also, goaded to madness by their no longer supportable terrors, burst 
their bridles, and fled after the cattle, snorting in wild fear; while 
their terrified owners heeded not the probable loss of the caparisons, 
which at another time would have driven them half crazy. The bel- 
lowing of the cattle as they rushed through the trees, the clattering 
of the horses’ hoofs up the hill sides, the shrieks of the women, the 
groans of the men, and the discordant notes of the wild birds, which 
began to add their sounds of terror to the din, all helped to create a 
scene of horror not easily forgotten, strangely contrasted as it was 
with an atmosphere of superlative beauty. 

“ The Virgin ! the Virgin! bring out our Lady of the Holy Rosary, to 
take pity on us!” exclaimed a female voice, as soon as an interval of 
comparative quiet succeeded ; and all bent their steps reverentially 
to the chapel. The lights had all been extinguished, and it was with 
considerable difficuity that they procured ones When they entered, 
their lamentations were renewed. The interior of the chapel was 
wholly in ruins, and the peculiar construction of the building in solid 
framework, had alone caused its racked materials to hold together, 
like those of the dwelling. The altar-piece was overthrown and dashed 
to pieces, while its rich relics and oblations, with plate and jewellery, 
were strewn amidst dust and fragments. ‘The semblance of humanity 
in the fair Saint was utterly lost, and the disfigured head was sepa- 
rated from the body. No hand was found sacrilegious enough to 
touch the relics, and hopeless of help, they humbled themselves in 
the dust. Again I begged, implored them, to seek the hill, but my 
words fell on the ears of those who were deafened by terror, and they 
were unavailing. I observed a sick child cowering by the side of her 
mother, and snatching her up, folded a poncho around her, while I bent 
my steps across the valley. The mother heeded me not, and only 
one person followed me, my servant boy, Ignacio, a lad of fifteen years 
of age and very delicate health. I have seldom seen a firmer mind 
than that boy exhibited through the whole of that eventful night. 
He was at that time afflicted with a pulmonary consumption, and died 
some four months afterwards. Often since, I have remarked, that 
strong mental courage is frequently an attribute of those labouring 
under that disorder. Ignacio Perez was of pure Spanish blood, with 
light hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, handsome countenance, and a 
remarkable gentleness and docility of disposition. He had, moreover, 
been taught to read and write, though the father, a worthless and 


drunken old man, was but a poor mechanic. Reading and writing’ 


are, in Chile, held to be somewhat of a marvel. 
_ Ascending the hill a few yards above the level of the valley, I 
seated myself with my charge on one of the Indian tumuli, wherewith 
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the hill was thickly studded in single. groves, many, probably, dug 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, judging from the ancient: 
lofty trees springing from out several of them, in some instances with 
the parent stem gone to decay, and numerous descendants: rising 
from the imperishable root. Scarcely was | seated, ere another 
violent shock succeeded ; the lake was again drunk dry, ‘and :as:J 
looked towards the dwelling, I beheld three giant palms,* which were 
rooted near it, bowing their heads almost to the earth to every point 
of the compass alternately, their huge bodies looking like warring 
monsters, while their fruit and leaves were gradually stripped off 
the strong and constant vibrations, rapidly repeated. The dwelling 
and the chapel lay on their sides, like the hulls of vessels which had 
been cast on shore, strained and useless from the buffeting they had 
undergone. The masses of rushy thatch which had been piled on 
them from year to year, layer upon layer, and had helped to consti- 
tute their rustic beauty, were shaken from them in large fragments, 
looking like weather-piled weeds on a naked sea-beach, not unaptly 
represented by the bare sand-hills and sandy avalanches in the rear. 
Custom reconciles us to all things; and in half an hour from the 
commencement of the earthquake I became almost indifferent to its 
dangers, and could reflect calmly on its causes, even while I felt the 
tree above me writhe like a tortured snake, as though the denizen of 
the narrow house beneath me were awaking from his long slumber, 
and shaking, like Titan, his earthly covering from above him. | 
looked on the destruction of the works of man, and then turned to the 
hoary hills and ancient trees, amongst which the buried dead had 


sported, to reflect on what miserable vanity the exultation of man is 
usually based. 


“God made the country, and man made the town.” 


I never before felt so much contempt for myself and my species as 
while I reflected how the operations of Nature might destroy our race 
and our name, making, perhaps a fresh desert, to be again péopled in 
future ages, perchance by races of totally distinct natures, whose cor- 
poreal organization might employ the very materials on whose present 
combination we reflect with so much self-satisfaction, while talking of 
our bodies. Fancy two of the aristocratic families of the earth, whose 
lordly heads deem it to their honour to carry on an hereditary hatred ; 
fancy their component parts endowed with individual consciousness, 
and that in the course of several generations the body of Lord A. 
became the body of a descendant of Lord B. and vice versa, would not 
the old bodies quarrel with the new spirits, and thus produce nume- 
rous animal and mental disorders, like a house divided against itself? 
Could one fancy such things as this, it would be another argument 
for the inculcation of universal love, on the principle of universal 
selfishness. 

In the course of another hour I felt the night grow chilly from: the 
effect of the somewhat heavy dew, and it became necessary to remedy 
it. Though the framework of the house still held together, it was not 








* Palma Chilensis, growing to the height of a hundred feet. 
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a place to be coveted, for a more violent shock might des what 
‘pemained of it, ; aL ' ght oe y 
| Taking lights with us, Ignacio and myself watched for an interval 
between. the shocks, and entered the dwelling which was late ‘my 
home. No loss in mere money could have inflicted on me the bitter 
pain this hideous sight of destruction did. My house was destroyed, 
my household goods were crushed, and my hearth was quenched in 
ruin. Nay, more; even could it be restored, there was no security 
against subsequent risk. I was dwelling over a gulf which might 
suddenly entomb me without warning, which might * * * ** But 
for shame, I could have wept over the scene of desolation on which 
I gazed, and which I knew must for a long period deprive me of 
mental philosophy by the pressure of physical annoyance. In Eng- 
land a man possessing money has but to ask, and he may instantly 
possess every luxury he may chance. to covet, but in a rude portion 
of a rude country much painful superintendence is necessary to pro- 
cure the conveniences of high civilization. I had been unwearied in 
my pains to gather these things together, and the “cunning of mine 
own right hand” had served me well to furnish forth many of the 
minor elegances, which are, perhaps, essential to the maintenance of 
refined and delicate feelings. Ihave at times, like the Tartars, carried 
rations of horse-flesh and bull’s-flesh, daily, for whole months, beneath 
my saddle, the brackish pool my drink, and the unsheltered earth my 
couch, wantonly vying with the wildest and the coarsest in savage 
habits and power of endurance ; but it was not my nature, and when- 
ever, after a term of probation, I mingled again with the more refined 
of my species, my bosom thrilled with joy, such as I could more easily 
feel than express. 

“Patron! the house is on fire!” exclaimed Ignacio, pointing to 
smoke arising from the heterogeneous pile. Ere I could examine it 
another shock came on, so strong that we were obliged to retreat ; 
and I expected that the whole building would burst forth in a blaze, 
thus totally destroying what was left by the earthquake. It was, 
however, spared, and with some vessels of water we re-entered the 
building. Removing the piles of bricks from the spot where the chim- 
ney had fallen through the ceiling, I found that the embers from the 
grate had smouldered amongst the books, many of which were con- 
sumed ; and the pile, so soon as it was opened to the fresh air, burst 
into a flame, which it was necessary to extinguish with the water, and 
thus spoil the remainder. The Red Indian, in the snow-clad forest of 
the northern winter, far from all human abode, could not have grieved 
more over the destruction of his last horn of powder than I did over 
the loss of my beloved treasures. But it was useless to repine, and 
forcing my way to an inner apartment, I dragged forth some mat- 
tresses and bedding, some weapons, a favourite book or two, my 
saddle gear, a favourite /aso,* some provisions, and, above all, the 
materials for my favourite beverage, tea, as well. as the delicious 
mate;+ common to most Southern Americans. These things Ignacio 
carried to our bivouac, and then returned for a fresh supply. “We 
must close these doors, Ignacio,’ I remarked; “the deserters who 





* Noose of raw hide for catching wild animals. t A species of tea. 
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are strolling in the woods will be on the look-out for plunder so soon 
as their terror goes off!” Jointly we essayed to close them, but ‘in 
vain. “It is of no use, Patron,” the boy replied; “the frames are 
strained, and we must wait for the next shock to force them into 
their place.” I closely scanned the countenance of this admirable 
boy, but not the slightest sign of fear was visible; his words were 
calm, and his actions consistent. The shock came, and with its force 
he was almost thrown down ; but he recovered himself, and the doors 
were fastened with the same precision he had been accustomed to on 
ordinary occasions. As we turned away, loaded with various articles 
of clothing, I could scarce help smiling at the superfluous trouble we 
had taken, for the rent walls in many parts offered as easy an en- 
trance as the doors. We reached our place of refuge, where a fallen 
tree was burning brightly, and straining the /aso between two trees, 
to serve as a ridge, fastened to it several sheets and blankets, which, 
pinned to the ground, served to form as admirable a tent as a weary 
traveller could have wished, under which the spread mattresses 
formed couches, which, had we been disposed to sleep, none but the 
fastidious could have complained of. But such a night might have 
appalled the hardiest! When the rolling waves threaten the crazy 
vessel of the sailor, he consoles himself with the thought that he 
may reach firm land, but when the solid earth seems to melt beneath 
the feet of the landsmen, all hope vanishes, and safety becomes to 
his imagination almost an impossibility. The first shock had taken 
place about the hour of ten, lasting about three minutes; and during 
the whole night the shocks were repeated, with more or less violence, 
with intervals of from five to seven minutes, during which a constant 
tremor was experienced. 

Finding it impossible to retain liquids in the ordinary utensils used 
for tea, 1 was obliged to prepare it in a deep calabash or gourd, and 
thus I passed half the night in reflecting on my situation, and the best 
remedy for it. Having once determined, I ceased to repine, and 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to lose outward consciousness by 
reading. ‘The book chanced to be Byron’s narrative of his shipwreck, 
and I tried to persuade myself that, after all, my situation was not so 
bad as much of what “ Foul-weather Jack” had endured. With 
the arrival of day-light, the terror of the people had partially sub- 
sided, on finding themselves still alive ; and the prayers, which had 
continued the whole night, were suffered to remit in their intensity. 
Hunger also began to assert its claim, and taking advantage of it, I 
caused some provisions to be prepared. Their courage increased as 
their hunger lessened, and their Ave Marias became less frequent. 
I then set all the males, under the direction of Ignacio, to cut down 
poles and branches. A spot was levelled, the uprights were planted 
in the earth in a form of a parallelogram, divided into three com- 
partments; poles were laid across to form a roof, and the whole was 
wattled over with the branches of evergreens, some pieces of canvass 
serving as doors to the openings which gave entrance to my new 
dwelling. By mid-day it was finished, and a seasonable distribution 
of that mixture, known by sailors under the name of grog, induced 
the peasants to venture into the ruined house, for the purpose of 
securing what few things were not destroyed. They were placed in 
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some sort of order in the rude erection; and ere evening set in, I had 
_taken possession of my new dwelling, known in the nomenclature of 
the country as a ramader.* 

On the following day, at sun-rise, I mounted my horse to visit the 

shipping port, at the distance of forty miles. My course lay first 
along the base of the sand avalanches, through which my gallant steed 
plunged and forced his way, frequently sinking to the girths. The 
shore of the lake was then skirted, wherein the water had sunk three 
feet below its accustomed level; and frequently I was obliged to leap 
the broad and deep chasm, formed in a waving but continuous line, 
along the alluvial margin. Wherever a spot of hard dry clay occur- 
red, it was broken into minute cracks, small as the chequers of a 
chess-board, and down which the superincumbent dust had disappear- 
ed. Whenever I checked my horse, the tremor was still distinctly 
perceptible, though rapid motion made me insensible to it, save on 
the recurrence of the more violent shocks, when the animal staggered 
and refused to move; and I myself experienced an accession of 
nausea similar to sea-sickness, which, indeed, had been a source of 
considerable annoyance from the first commencement of the shocks. 
I reached a broad valley, down which a river ran, but the water had 
deserted its bed, and made for itself a new channel through the allu- 
vial levels of cultivation. In vain I strained my eyes to seek for a 
ripple which might announce a spot fit for fording ; as far as the eye 
could reach, the discoloured flood ran between steep banks occasion- 
ally broken down near an eddy. The raft-man, who usually attended 
in the season of flood, had fled away, and the few rushen huts were 
destitute of their tenants, who had left the dangerous level for the 
more secure refuge of the hills. There was no remedy but either to 
turn back or to risk the stream. I chose the latter, and forcing my 
horse over the bank, with the usual precaution of first slinging the 
holsters round my neck, he was instantly swimming. The current 
carried us far down, but the noble horse was a practised swimmer, 
and we safely landed on the opposite bank, where the shore grew 
shelving ; after leaping several deep chasms, I at last left the valley, 
and ascended the table plain beyond. Everywhere the marks of the 
earthquake were visible ; and when I came to a part of the road which 
wound along the edge of a cliff overhanging the sea, my passage was 
altogether stopped; in lieu of a road, nothing was left but a preci- 
pitous steep, with the sea beneath, dashing over the ruined fragments 
of rock which had fallen. I was obliged to retrace my steps, and 
make a detour of several miles ere I could regain the road. 

Every farm-house which I had been accustomed to behold with 
busy people around it, was shaken down ; and wringing their hands in 
despair, the inmates had taken to the open fields. Their hopes 
seemed to be desolate, and they scarcely answered to any nod of re- 
cognition. At one house I had been accustomed to change my horse 
for the convenience of quick travelling, but neither horses nor men 
were now to be seen, and a boy, of whom I inquired where they were 
gone, replied with a vacant stare and a half-muttered prayer to the 











* Literally ‘<a hut of boughs,”—generally used by the watchmen of cultivated 
grounds, 
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Virgin. The nearer b approached the sea-port, the niore frequent 
were the marks of desolation. Into many of the cultivated gardens 
and enclosures, usually guarded with much care, the cattle had brokén, 
and, — advantage of the general terror; quadrupeds were at their 
pleasure devouring the food of man, while the lordly biped was 
crouching under the influence of pale fear. But all fell short of the 
extraordinary spectacle which greeted my vision, when, near the con- 
clusion of my journey, I reined-up my steed on the brink of the last 
cliff, beneath which was spread the mountain-surrounded broad plain, 
and distant heights and ravines occupied by the town of *****, jp 
front of which opened the semicircular picturesque bay, studded with 
shipping and bordered by romantic rocks. 

Temples, castles, and houses were alike prostrate in the dust; the 
numerous church towers had disappeared ; the walled gardens, jea- 
lously enclosed, were all thrown open; the streets were confounded 
in many places with the sites of the dwellings, and in others, only 
dimly marked, save in the main avenues, where the unusual breadth 
had prevented the houses from mingling together in their fall. Here, 
a ruined gable still rose in a tottering attitude; there, a door-case, 
with opened door, still erect, marked that the building had not fallen 
on its inmates. Farther on, stood the gorgeous altar-piece of a 
church, still rising erect amidst the ruins of its walls, but with saint, 
silver shrines, and all that was moveable, buried in the common mass, 
from which its timber material had served to rescue the altar-piece. 
Opposite to it, there had formed a large pool of water, from the 
channel of a small stream being dammed up with the thickly strewn 
ruins, and still, as the eye traced its way along the scene of desolation, 
destruction alone presented itself in every varied shape throughout 
the works of man. But glancing towards the distant hills, I saw that 
they still were green; the wild shrubs still grew and flourished on 
.them ; the sea still dashed its faint musical ripple on the sandy beach; 
the sea-birds screamed, the land-birds chirped, and the sun shone 
brightly forth, as if Nature were putting forth her mockery of all the 
works of art. 

Descending by a zigzag traverse to the level, I threaded my way 
amidst the ruins, while my startled steed sprang from side to side at 
each unwonted object that met his view. The earth was still trem- 
bling, and tottering fragments were continually falling. Here and 
there were seen the partially exposed bodies of those who had been 
too late in effecting their escape ; and some few beings, of the dregs 
of the population were busied like jackals amongst the ruins, in search 
of plunder. As I looked around on the locations of each well-known 
object, I asked myself if this could be all that was left of a population 
of twenty thousand souls, who, but two days before, had revelled in 
the full tide of enjoyment, resulting from a healthy atmosphere and 
abundantly supplied wants. I passed the church of La Mercert, and 
involuntarily drew bridle to gaze on the strange mingling of rich and 
splendid decoration with hideous ruin, “the wreck of matter’ 
Gladly did the sound of human voices burst upon my ear ast 
turned a projecting rocky point of the mountain, and, in an open space 
near the centre of the most populous part of the town, beheld 
a procession of priests chanting their hymn to the Virgin. The 
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greater part of the population had retreated to the tops of the hills, 
to the shelter of any:species of cover they could devise, fearing that 
the,sea. would rush in and sweep them away, if they stayed on the 
low ground. Some of the foreign residents had pitched tents in the 
setts in front of what had been -their dwellings, and whose ruins: 

ey watched, to rescue the remnants of their property from pillage’) 
but.the greater portion had retired, with their wives and families, on 
board the ships in the harbour. Strange, that man should seek the 
uncertain sea as a place of safety from the insecurity of the land! 
But many of the native labourers, foreign seamen,, negroes, and 
women, having procured access to liquor and provisions, were drinking 
and cooking in parties, with so much glee, that, but for the appalling 
ruins, one might have deemed it a scene of national rejoicing and 
festivity, like one of the fairs of Europe. 

Leaving my horse tied up to feed in a garden, enclosed with a 
palisade, in charge of a poor man, to whom I had rendered some service, 
I entered a canoe and was paddled on board an Indiaman, with whose 
captain I was acquainted, and by whom I was about to despatch some 
letters. He described to me the effects of the first shock, by which 
a single heavy wave was carried as if the whole of the water were 
leaving the harbour, and his anchors were dragged, while his vessel 
was thrown on her beam-ends; he pointed to the broken lamp still 
swinging in the cabin, in confirmation of it. The beach was laid dr 
for many yards, and some of the small craft grounded, and the ha § 
sion of the water washed up to the very houses, but subsequently 
subsided far below its former level. Various circumstances, which I 
afterwards discovered, led me to conclude that the coast in that 
neighbourhood had been raised from three to four feet above its ori- 
ginal height. A species of shell-fish, which had been scarce previous to 
the earthquake, was subsequently found in great abundance, and an 
altogether new variety was discovered. There was also on the beach, 
near where I resided, the wreck of a large vessel, which, at high- 
water mark, I could just get on board of from on horseback, the 
water reaching above the saddle-flaps; but subsequently, I could 
almost walk on board dryshod, when near high-water. I lived for 
some time afterwards in the expectation that the hole beneath us 
would, some day, fill up again with a similar shaking ; but it did not 
happen while I remained in the country. The space through which 
the shocks were felt, was three hundred miles in length, and one 
hundred and fifty in breadth, including the main ridge of the Andes. 

** It plucked the seated hills with all their load.” 
The number of human beings who perished amounted to about seven 
hundred.* 

When night set in, I looked from the deck of the vessel towards 
the land, but no busy hum arose. The hills were studded far and 
wide with the watch-fires of the homeless; and from some inexplicable 
cause, the dull heavens were clouded over, and the light of the moon 
was hidden. At that period of the year, rain had never before been 
known, ‘and none could guess the result of such a phenomenon. The 
distant-chanted prayers were borne to us, and the long lines of reli- 





* The easly hour saved the people, as they had not retired for the night. 
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ous processions by torchlight wound up the twisting and irregy. 
for ravines, gliding like fiery serpents in rock-studded tracks, till the 
constantly increasing blackness at length almost hid them from our 
view. The warm wind soon began to blow — it increased, and pre. 
parations were made to secure the vessel from damage in the heavy 
gale which was now certain to set in from the north. The waves 
began to roll in, with the long deep swell of the-open and boundless 
Pacific ocean, while the vessel pitched as though she would have 
shaken her masts out of her, and the cowardly Lascar crew shrank 
from the heavy blast. The rain soon began to fall, and after a short 
interval, the water seemed to descend in sheets, while the spray of 
the sea beat over the deck from stem to stern. I watched the fires 
on the shore, as one by‘one they disappeared; and I thought of the 
unsheltered condition of the poor houseless beings, now exposed to 
almost total destitution. The usual duration of these rains was three 
continuous days, and I well knew that such an infliction, in the exist- 
ing state of the country, must produce an enormous destruction of 
human life. The buildings which had fallen were principally composed 
of sun-dried bricks, and a continued heavy rain would have washed 
them into rounded heaps, resembling Indian tumuli: the number of 
half-naked people, huddled together on the hills, and reeking with 
steam beneath the pitiless pelting of the storm, would have generated 
typhus fever ; and the crops of standing corn, then ripening, would 
have been destroyed by blight, the unvarying consequence of damp, 
after corn begins to ripen in Chile: Famine would, in time, have com- 
pleted what the Earthquake had spared. 

But it chanced otherwise. Throughout the whole of that appalling 
night, of storm in the heavens, and earthquake beneath the waters, | 
watched for signs of its abating. Morning came, and the bright sun 
rose in the heavens: the wind fell, and the surface of the sea was 
placid. I bade farewell to the captain, and his boat having set me on 
shore, I mounted my horse and returned home. Even the hut of 
boughs had become a home to me, and the cheerful climate yielded 
me content. For a whole month the shocks of the earthquake con- 
tinued with little intermission, gradually diminishing in violence, and 
then the people began to dull their sense of fear, and almost to forget 
that it had occurred; the only difference being, that they purposed 
rebuilding their houses of wood, in lieu of bricks. I verily believe, 
that in process of time, the human race might become reconciled to 
living with a constant earthquake beneath their feet, regarding it with 
as little terror as the vibration produced by the motion of wind, after 
taking proper precautions to tame its mischievous propensities, and 
render it harmless. 

But when the trembling had altogether ceased, and the sufferers 
wished to repair their dwellings, human annoyance began to interfere. 
The governors of the soi-disant Republic began to think it high time 
that they should expel the King of Spain from his last strong-hold in 
the Pacific, the island of Chiloe. They, therefore, ordered the /eva, 
or impress, to be put in force, for the purpose of raising troops, for 
an expedition; an ancient Spanish custom, whereby after the same 
fashion as the English impress of seamen, the expense of bounty 
money was saved. ‘The consequence was, that the peasants betook 
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themselves to the rocks and mountains for refuge, stealing the cattle 
of the Chilean Tory landlords for their subsistence ; and thinking in 
their obstinacy, that it was a much-pleasanter life than soldiering. 
Their watch-fires might be seen burning at night on every mountain, 
ridge, and peak, far and near; and whenever the man-catchers went 
after them, they used to resist by rolling down large stones and rocks 
on their assailants,—an effective mode of warfare, but by no means 
pleasant to the storming party, who could not retaliate. For four 
months this continued, during all which time I was living under the 
bushes; and then a crisis was brought about by a ruse de guerre. In the 
province where I resided, the peasantry, at least the unmarried ones— 
every pater-familias being exempt from the impress—the peasantry had 
not attended mass for a long period, and the priesthood became seri- 
ously alarmed for the safety of their plebeian souls, with possibly also a 
slight anxiety on account of the growing unhealthy condition of their. 
own most patrician pockets; wherefore they applied to the governor, re- 

uesting free leave for the peasantry to attend mass on the following 
Bay ly without molestation from the man-catchers of the impress ser- 
vice. The worthy governor, after due deliberation on the matter, ac-, 
ceded to the request of the soul-savers, and in consequence, the churches 
in the great square of the chief town of the province were thronged 
with large congregations. Mass being ended, they turned to depart, 
but all the avenues were blocked with troops, and a glorious scene of 
man-catching took place. Some six hundred being selected, the rest 
were permitted to depart; and the Volunteers, as they facetiously, 
phrased them, pleaded the promise of the governor, which had induced 
them to attend mass. “Go along, ye knaves,” replied the man in 
authority, “ I promised only that ye should come to mass unmolested, 
I said nothing of your return; therefore, my promise is unbroken.” 
And all the people of ‘high respectability ” decided, that the gover- 
nor was a shrewd politician, more especially as it was a case never. 
likely to apply to themselves. The Volunteers were forthwith driven 
to the sea-port, in charge of some cavalry, and any existing rebellious 
spirit was stilled by the application of sea-sickness, on board the ves- 
sels to which they were consigned. They subsequently sailed for 
Chiloe, in company with other troops, and, strange to say, they took: 
the island from the Spaniards. Verily, the poor people were of a do- 
cile race. Pity is it, that they are not better guided ; but even as 
the Spanish race has sown, so must their colonial descendants reap, 
till experience shall dictate the necessity of varying the seed. Demo- 
critus might find much food for laughter, amongst the soi-disant re- 
publics, in beholding with what solemn gravity their wise men watch, 
in the expectation of reaping figs from thistles. 

Junius Repivivus. 
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E tion of Women—The Philosophy of Mourning—Desigan in Manufnetureess 
sentlemen of the Press—Affair of Honour—Duties on W ines—Dumont’s oy 
tions of Mirabeau.—Information against the Literary Gazette Unstamped—Universit 
Honours—The Cholera in Paris—Badness of the Opera—State of Manchester, 





ExportTATION OF Women.—The cry for the fair sex from our bre- 
thren of the Antipodes, has been long and Joud. ‘The unnatural dis- 
proportion between the sexes in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, has caused the most serious distress to prevail in those colonies, 
The Colonial Office has been appealed to in various ways, but has 
always turned an official ear to the complaint. A Quaker—a “ friend” 
of posterity—has been more compassionate than Secretaries of State, 
and has actually freighted a ship with this light material—a cargo 
of bliss—What an argumentum ad hominem ! launched, too, from the 
breeches-pocket of a Quaker! The arrival at Hobart’s Town will 
evermore be marked in the Fasti Tasmanii with red letters: pos- 
terity will keep “holiday” on the anniversary of the event to which 
they will owe their existence. The Chronicler thus records the 
sailing of this Pandora’s box :— 

“The Princess Royal, Captain Young, sailed from Deptford on Thursday 
morning for Hobart’s Town, Van Diemen’s Land, and has taken out from 200 
to 300 females, widows and spinsters, four clergymen (we have not heard of what 
order), one surgeon, and assistants. Not the least curious part of this ‘new 
system’ of export is, that a ‘Friend’ (an old tea-dealer) is stated to be the 
pas This is a new discovery, and no doubt will not only be safer but 
much more prolific than the ‘old mines,’ even the ‘ Real del Monte,’ which 
were discovered in 1825. 

* We hear there are hundreds and hundreds more to be sent from other ports 
of England and Ireland. 

“ There are commissioners appointed for this ‘new work, and in order to 
entice our fair countrywomen to emigrate, they give a bounty of 8/. to each, 
from the age of 18 to 30 years, so that Old England will still have the privilege 
of retaining the old ladies and children.” 


This is, indeed, transportation ; not for the prevention of crime, but 
for the propagation of happiness—and not, we see, without benefit 
of clergy. But why such a large proportion of the church ? Women 
are always more reverentially disposed than men ; and it is probably 
supposed that the voyage will present a fine opportunity to the 
clerical gentlemen, for the exercise of their sacred functions. 

We regret that the reporter has been so brief in his detail of the 
arrangements of this singular expedition: we should like to know 
how the young women were selected; what conditions they have 
entered into; and how the exporter proposes to procure the return of 
his capital ? what liberty in the choice of a companion will be left to the 
ladies on their arrival? Are the gentlemen of Van Diemen’s Land to 
come aboard, and, after examining the cargo, throw the handker- 
chief, like Turks? or how is it to be? Does the Quaker. accom- 
pany his venture in the capacity of chief eunuch? We shouldbe 
greatly afraid, unless he bestows his personal superintendenee, of 
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avanie: but, probably the four clergymen are joint speculators, and 
may have embarked a part of their capital in the concern by way of 
bettomry, in which case all will be right. There seems to be.a due 


sappy of surgeons, and the voyage is only five months. 
e should like to know whether any thing has been done at 


Lloyd’s on the Princess Royal ; and if so, at what rate of insurance ? 
Of the demand for this species of cargo our readers may judge by 
perusing the following extract of “a Letter from Sydney.” 


“ Know then, that, in this British colony, open, naked, broad-day prostitution 
is as common as in Otaheite. Are there not societies in England, which have 
expended millions in sending men and books to the heathen? Why do not they 
send some women to this abandoned community of their fellow-christians? Are 
not those devout persons surrounded by unfortunates, who become prostitutes 
for want of bread? Tell them that, here prostitution is owing solely to the want 
of women, and that there is abundance of bread for any number of poor creatures 
that they might mercifully send to us. Tell them, moreover, that if they will 
equalize the sexes, we offer a husband, plenty, and a virtuous life, to every one 
of the miserable beings whom they may charitably withdraw from sin and 
misery. Can they, though, be ignorant of the depravity that reignshere? For 
what do they combine and subscribe? For the promotion of religion and mo- 
rality all over the world! Are they not intimately acquainted with the vices of 
savages in obscure regions, to which none but their own active missionaries can 
penetrate? If you think they do not know the condition of these their fellow- 
subjects, inform them of it. Tell them in plain terms, so as to leave them without 
the excuse of ignorance, that every female child in this colony, not defended by 
parents of some influence, is sure to be hunted by a dozen roaring lions, and 
that her destruction is almost inevitable; that the frequency of early corruption 
has already established a general licence of manners; that mothers are not 
ashamed to sell their own daughters, even before the young creatures know what 
chastity means; that husbands make a market of their wives, that early prostitu- 
tion occasions barrenness ; and that the origin of all this evil—the inequality of 
the sexes—is partly maintained by the evil itself.” — letter from Sydney, edited 
ly R. Gouger. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MOURNING. 


“ Many women with little wooden figures of children on their heads passed 
us in the course of the morning,—mothers, who having lost a child, carry such 
rude imitations of them about their persons for an indefinite time as a symbol of 
mourning. None of them could be induced to part with one of these little 
affectionate memorials. , : = . 4 

“The mortality of children must be immense indeed here, for almost every 
woman we met with on the road, had one or more of these little wooden images, 
Whenever the mothers stopped to take refreshment, a small part of their food 
was invariably presented to the lips of these inanimate memorials.’—LZander’s 
Niger. 

This seems ridiculous. But all nations seem to agree in establish- 
ing some custom by which Nature may be assisted in prolonging the 
memory of the dead; the appendage of a little wooden doll means 
precisely the same as a suit of black, or weepers of crape; it is a 
contrivance for exhibiting public respect, and private sorrow. It 
would be in vain for an African lady to attempt to put herself into 
d black than has been already done by Nature; she therefore 
mpi to the carpenter, instead of the haberdasher, for her signs of 


Monarchs mourn in violet, the Romans mourned in white, and for 
our mourning, yellow would be as appropriate as black. 
May-—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXVIL. 2K 
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The selection of black seems to be simply a trick. of the imagina. 
tion; because dark places are gloomy, dark dresses are held to 
be sorrowful. 


Design 1N MaAnuracrures.—Mr. Haydon has written a h 
letter to “ The Times,” on occasion of some remarks from Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Hume, on the subject of design applied to the manufac- 
tures of the country. His text is as follows :— 


“ Besides this, the interests of manufactures required that every encouragement 
should be held out to the Fine Arts of this country ; for though England was 
superior to any other country for her manufactures as connected with machinery, 
yet in pictorial designs, a most important feature in manufacture, England was 
not equally successful, nor indeed could she cope with her rivals.”—Sir Robert 
Peel’s Speech, April 13, in the House of Commons. 

“Mr. Hume added, ‘that the only point in which the French excelled was 
design, which was owing to the schools of design in France ; and Coventry must 
sink without similar advantages. Large sums had been expended for less bene- 
ficial objects.’ ” 


Sir Robert Peel is a very accomplished man, and may be considered 
a good authority in “pictorial designs ;”’ and the admission of Mr, 
Hume that money ought to be spent, implies a strong case. But we 
are at a loss to understand how or why it is that Mr. Haydon happens 
to be the standing representative of art in this country. He is an 
artist of talent, certainly; but his productions are not of that pre- 
eminent character to entitle him to lecture all the rest of his pro- 
fession. He is a villainous portrait-painter, and therefore very na- 
turally despises the most lucrative branch of his art; but inasmuch 
as purchasers for his historicals, whether by raffle or sale, are slow to 
come in, he presumes to lecture all England, on every decent occa- 
sion, on the score of their sottish stupidity as to his-(torical) pictures, 
and their culpable preference of the things that please them. 

Mr. Haydon is the only man in England who can draw. If the 
fact be doubted, read what is here stated. 


“ Would any man believe, that all the whole-length portraits that have ever 
been painted since the death of Reynolds, by the most eminent English portrait 
painters, have stood on their toes, from their ignorance of design? And would 
any man further believe, that when a portrait was sent with the feet properly in 
perspective, so corrupt were the eyes from long habit of all the eminent painters, 
that they cried out ‘The man stands on his heels!’ (Raeburn’s works, the head 
of the Scotch school, must all be excepted.) This is one of the most curious 
anecdotes of English art, but a fact. 

“ The figures before Masaccio never stood more on their toes than do, and 
have done, all the portraits that have been painted for 40 years in England.” 


He moreover tells us as a secret in commerce and the arts, that 


“ At the end of the war, our Manchester cottons were returned from Italy 
wholesale, from the tasteless nature of their designs ; and the great manufacturers 
were obliged to employ the first artists to make them: after this had been done, 
the cottons were purchased abroad with avidity.” 


Is any one so ignorant of the reign of fashion as to believe this? in 
what country has tastelessness of design ever stood in the way of a 
curious fabric? Should we not long ago have rejected the chintzes 
which have given a character to English prints? Should we not have 
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condemned the cabinets of Japan for their want of perspective, and 
the ludicrous absurdity of their designs, if designs had had any de- 
cided influence in such matters? Yes! but Mr. Haydon will still 
maintain in the columns of every newspaper of the empire that there 
is nothing like leather. 

We should like to see good pictures used instead of the Red Lion 
and the Dun Cow; we should be glad if every inn parlour contained 
specimens of art, and that grocers and shoemakers preferred a piece 
of history or taste to the portraits of Mr. A. in snuff-colour, and Mrs. 
A. in green and scarlet ; but this will neither come through Mr. Hay- 
don’s lectures in Birmingham, nor his letters in “ The Times.” We 
ask once more, why he alone of all the artists of Britain makes such 
a fuss about the taste of the age. 


“ Before the reformation in religion, historical design was the predominant 
taste of all classes. The very bed-rooms of all classes had their walls covered ; and 
at that time English artists were equal in design to any artists existing. But the 
Reformation destroyed the only source of public patronage to the arts,—viz. re- 
ligious patronage ; and let it be the glory of the present time to revive public 
patronage, unconnected with superstition, unconnected with any prostitution of 


motive or intent.” 

This may be true, though not to its extent. The taste then 
flourishing grew out of the temper and circumstances of the age ; 
when artists know how to imbibe and represent the spirit of the 
day, in some form, whether in a caricature or an oil-painting, the 
eagerness to possess their works will be commensurate with their 
excellence. But this is not to paint either classicals or biblicals, 
Eucles or Lazarus, which is a mere imitation and servile following 
of other people and other times. The only picture in which Mr. 
Haydon ever consulted the genius of his generation was in the 
Mock Election: when he was driven from his classical models and 
associations to a wrestle with real life. The Caraccis looked but 
one way—to the Church, for both bread and ideas. 


Tue GENTLEMEN OF THE Press.—Among the classes enumerated 
by Lord Lyndhurst, as favourers of the Reform measure, is the pe- 
riodical press. He is quite right: the great majority of the men, 
who write in newspapers and other periodical publications, are warm 


advocates of the Bill—but the reason given by the Ex-Chancellor is 
curious : 


“ A formidable and active body, to wit, the periodical press, the greater por- 
tion of which support this measure for reasons that are sufficiently apparent. 
They prosper in agitation, and they think that the carrying the Bill will perpetuate 
agitation. Besides, looking to what has occurred in France and Belgium, these 
conductors of the press see a new road opened to their personal ambition. They 
believe that they will be enabled to take a station in society, and to assume a 
power which, five or six years ago, never entered their minds.” 


Writers for the press, then, are professional agitators—they are also 
ambitious of a high station in society—it is to be presumed, therefore, 
they only agitate until they have shaken themselves into a good place. 
Thus it may be said of a lawyer, he is a turbulent fellow, a bitter Ra- 
dical, until he is made a judge, when, from his new elevation, he takes 
that commanding view of things which enables him to see that every 
thing is placed exactly where it ought to be. 
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If the writers for the press live on agitation, there is little* reason 
that they should despair. The elements of confusion are’ pretty nw 
merous ; the Reform Bill is, however, far more likely to reduce they 
into some order than to “ perpetuate agitation.” ' 

If periodical writers have assumed a position in Belgium and France 
since their respective revolutions, the reason is pretty plain. When 
affairs are thrown out of their ordinary routine, it requires something 
more than rank and fortune to restore the state-machine to equili- 
brium ; crises of this nature always call forth men of talent, and cast 
into the shade men of straw. Who are so likely to understand the 
public interests as those who have for years been daily discussing 
them, with the whole country for an audience ? 

Periodical writers either are, or ought to be, publicists ; they ought 
to be familiar with all the interests of the country, and the constant 
habit of examining questions connected with its great interest, 
generally ends in qualifying them for giving advice in most national 
questions. We will not contrast with this the usual education of 
sucking statesmen. 

It is curious to observe how writing has had to struggle against 
power. At first the feudal baron was ashamed of being able to write, 
and the signing his name was like putting on his armour, a service to 
be done by an inferior ; however, writing became general, and barons 
were obliged to learn to write in self-defence. (It may be remarked 
they still write worse than any body else.) 

The next stage was printing: it was long ungenteel to have 
printed a book ; a kind of blemish on nobility, and indulged in by the 
youth, apologized for by the old: but at length printing became uni- 
versal, the people felt it a weapon of their own. To print a large 
book was, however, less a crime than a small work, and the fewness 
of the audience calculated upon was a recommendation. 

The next stage was printing small books, and then, periodically: 
we are in this stage now—the aristocratic prejudice is strong, but the 
tide is against them; they “ believe and tremble.” Periodicals have 
become a sort of necessity even to them; but still to write in them is 
defilement, and to depreciate those who do, acceptable. This is pass- 
ing away. The organs of public communication will soon take their 
due place amongst other useful and powerful means of influencing the 
governing will; and the men who, by the gifts of nature and the ac- 
cidents of education, are most capable of employing these engines for 
the increase and preservation of the general happiness, will take that 
‘‘ station in society” which they deserve, and from which a law- 
adventurer would endeavour to drive them—in vain. Such men do 
not guide the destinies of nations. 


*.* Our correspondent has, with his usual ability, touched on a subject of 


high importance, and which, at our leisure, we propose to treat at greater length. 
There is no doubt that in England literary men, so far from enjoying at present 
their legitimate power, have not hitherto assumed the station that belongs to 
them. Look at the difference in France! The main cause here is obvious—the 
great want of union among literary men. We have serious thoughts of propositig 
a Brotherhood, which we will venture to say shall be more powerful than any 
political or masonic, or even priestly body ever established. Who have so clear 
a right to possess power as those who diffuse knowledge ?—Ep. 
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,AvRAIR OF Honour.—A man had his nose pulled the other day ; 
he was offered an apology ; he alleged he was too poor to accept that 
species of satisfaction. When a | ary man is injured in the nose, he 
looks for a physical satisfaction that shall be equivalent to the phy- 
sical pain; a sting in the ear, nose, or other prominent and available 
organ, is exchangeable with a pot of porter or a crown piece; but 
how different are the feelings of a gentleman, or thoroughly civilized 
person, when his nose has been wrung, or his person otherwise violated ! 
the pain is not in the part affected, the agony is not felt where the 
fingers or the toes are applied, it instantly removes to the sensorium of 
honour, the imagination; though the feature (fundamental or proboscal, ) 
may be tingling, and the eyes absolutely overflowing with the evidence 
of bodily suffering, still the mischief is referred to quite another part 
of the constitution. Hence the difficulty of settling these matters. 
With the poor man his appendages have all a kind of ad valorem duty 
—a tariff of insult and offence ; but the gentleman is a perfect Draco; 
he must not only have more, but it must be of a different kind: the 
wound has been inflicted on the flesh, but he feels it in the soul, and 
must expiate it in blood. 

It is impossible not to see that this is the very perfection of reason 
and good sense; nevertheless we like the easy way in which poor 
people settle these things. 


Mansion Hovust.—“ Ebenezer Coker, a Billingsgate porter, was called upon 
to show cause why he should not be — according to law for having 
amused himself by pulling the nose of John Dixon, without the owner’s leave. 

“ John Dixon deposed that he knowed nothink on the defendant, and the de- 
fendant knowed nothink on him, no furder than being tosticated he squeezed his 
nose with sitch wengeance that he was obligated to call a hofficer. 

“ ¢ Why,’ said his Lordship, addressing Coker, ‘ you promised me faithfully, 
the last time you were here, you would not get drunk again.’ 

“‘ «Me drunk,’ said Coker, ‘ vy I aint been able to yarn wittles, leave alone 
drink ; and as for being drunk yesterday, vy all I had was a pot o’ porter at my 
first turn, with some gin, and afterwards a little more gin, with a pint o’ coffee 
for breakfast. As for the assault as is charged on me, this here good man de- 
sarved vot he got. I vent into a public-house to sell my srimps, vitch are pre- 
cious dear now, and while my back was turned I seed him put his hand into my 
basket in a unbecoming sort 0’ vay. Sis I, 1 don’t call this hacting like a gen- 
tleman to go for to prig a poor man’s srimps, and he told me to give him none 
o’ my sarse, for he warnt a going to be scandalised in no sitch vay. Howsom- 
ever, as I know’d he’d been guilty of the crime, ve got into a hargument, ven I 
might just have touched him on the nose.’ 

“ ¢ Well,’ said the Lord Mayor to the complainant, ‘ I suppose you will be 
satisfied with an apology ?” 

“ Complainant (scratching his head)—*‘ I can’t afford to take a pology, as I’m 
only a poor man, unless he stands a bit o’ summut to eat and a drop o’ summut 
to drink, and a little summut for myself.’ 

“ The defendant having consented to give the complainant sixpence, the Lord 
Mayor allowed them to settle the other “summuts” by dismissing the 
complaint.” 


If this affair had happened between persons of a higher rank of life, 
how different would have been the story! Friends must have been 
called in—cabs and hackney-coaches would have been put in requisi- 
‘tion—bachelors would have sate up at each other’s lodgings, and an 
attorney-or two would have had a job. Then, in case of an apology, 
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what stickling for a word, or a degree of comparison! how much 
paper wasted in tough drafts! what a struggle between saving of 
bacoh and saving of honour! and, lastly, how big the affair would 
have looked next day in the columns of the Courier, and how the pros 
and cons would have been canvassed at the clubs! what sneers would 
have slurred over the flincher, and how many eulogies would have 
been spent upon the most obstinate or the most bloodthirsty of the 
party! On the other hand, imagine it an affair which there appeared 
to be no means of “ settling without a meeting ;” then comes Bat- 
tersea and a fumbling among the wet grass, blue countenances, and a 
most forlorn night-cappish style of chivalry—ground measured three 
times over to conceal bungling, and, at last, a pop or two, and no mis- 
chief. For the first time in the day the gentlemen are themselves 
again, shake hands, mount their vehicles, and return to breakfast as 
buoyant as their rolls, with the idea of having behaved with honour in 
an “affair of extreme difficulty and delicacy.” Then comes the 
Courier again, with another turn to the business, and the Sunday 
papers, with half the alphabet in initials, and ultimately a correspon- 
dence between the seconds, correcting some error in the reports; for 
instance, the gentlemen did not fight at six but sixteen paces, and, so 
far from the business terminating in an unsatisfactory manner , “ they 
return to town in the same barouche.” We may be wrong, but still we 
cannot help thinking that the “ summut to eat” and the “ summut to 
drink ” of the poor man, with the Lord Mayor for witness, is perhaps 
as good a mode of settling the matter. 

The sense of honour is a luxury of civilization; moralists would 
endeavour to give it, as economists desire to communicate a taste 
beyond potatoes ; a dash of bacon in a dish of vegetables is considered 
by politicians a step farther from savagery. Just so the niceness of 
the honourable feelings indicate the class of social life in which a 
man is bred; a man may be too poor to keep a conscience—too low 
to keep a sense of honour; generally speaking, however, penury, 
and conscience, and honour, are inconsistent terms ; and incompatible 
qualities. 


Duttes on Wines.—We should like to see a good reason why all 
the common kinds of French wines should be virtually prohibited in 
this country. Why is it that the Government says to the lovers of the 
poorer wine growths of France, you shall either drink the highest price 
wines or none at all? A man may not be able to afford the dear wines, 
and he may like to consume the cheap wines. What is then to be 
said? nothing, except that it saves our public officers and over-paid 
custom-house boards trouble, to charge the same high duty on wine 
of all kinds. This duty on many wines most pleasant, refreshing 
and economical to drink, such as ordinary Bordeaux, Medoc, Tour- 


aine, St. Gilles, Roussillon, and Renaison, &c. (from 3/. to 10/. per 
hogshead of 47 imperial gallons,) is a prohibition, amounting to from 
THREE HUNDRED tO ELEVEN HUNDRED PER CENT. 


Dumont’s Reco.tiections or MirABEeAu.— Thus are kings led to 
the scaffold! exclaimed Mirabeau, early in the revolution, on occasion 
of some unprincipled trickery in the court party. The whole of M. Du- 
mont’s excellent book may be considered as an illustration of this text. 
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The author is chiefly known to the British public, by his connexion with 
Mr. Bentham ; whose writings he interpreted into French, re-arranged, 
andindeed recast. This service was a work of love, and like such labours, 
great has been its increase. It has been the means of spreading the 
most essential knowledge to the farthest corners of the earth: and it 
thus stimulated the farther exertions of the philosopher, and abounded 
in honour and satisfaction to the amiable and disinterested interpreter. 
It is singular, that the same man who in England supplied language to 
Bentham, in France should be called upon to find matter for Mirabeau. 
The French orator had every thing but knowledge; Dumont had 
knowledge, judgment, and taste ; and Mirabeau saw the advantage of 
such a partnership, seized the opportunity, and reaped the benefits 
of it for a considerable period. Many of Mirabeau’s most famous out- 
breaks of eloquence were the production of the calm study of another 
person; Mirabeau was an insatiable mouth-piece—a kind of speaking 
trumpet, who could have kept half-a-dozen writers at work, to supply 
him now with argument, now with imagery; he himself furnished 
epigram, a kind of sauce piquante, with which he served up every 
thing, and thus stimulated the apathetic palate of the noisy philosophers 
of the National Assembly. Mirabeau was a mere self-seeker of great 
physical qualifications : his moral ones, laid upon a broad foundation 
of impudence and vanity. 

The anecdotes of the other leaders of the French revolution are 
equally interesting to the historian; for at this crisis every thing de- 
pended upon personal qualities, prejudices, and views; and thus per- 
sons acquire an importance, which they scarcely possess at another 
epoch. They who are fond of runring parallels between the French 
revolution and the present demands of England, will do well to con- 
sider this observation of Dumont, made upon the spot, about the time 
of the destruction of the Bastille.—“I am certain, that at this period, 
the creditors of the state, a very numerous and active body, were all- 
powerful at Paris, were acting in direct opposition to the court, be- 
cause they perceived too plainly, that if the government declared a 
national bankruptcy, the deficit would be thought no more of, and the 
words states-general, constitution, and sovereignty of the people, totally 
forgotten.” p. 86. Thus the French people were so little prepared to 
value the boon of a free and representative government, that they 
were ready to sell their chance for a remission of taxes. The revo- 
lution was, in fact, an affair of bankruptcy. The States-general was 
a meeting of creditors and constituents; occasion was taken to teach 
the bapkrupt a better mode of administering his affairs, and to put 


~ him under the check of a sort of assignees, or committee; but the 


royal trader was ill advised, and turned restive,—the creditors quar- 
relled among themselves, the bankrupt was cast into prison, the estate 
got into confusion, and fell for a time into the hands of a set of har- 
pies. How utterly unlike is this to the position of England! The 


“able writers, and the men of talent, were numerous, about the time 


of the States-general: but their legislative knowledge may almost be 


©) said to have been puerile, and in the art of managing or guiding the 
‘helm of a popular state, there was not a man that was not inferior to 
-u thé ‘humblest chairman of the smallest political club in England. In 
' the assembling of the States-general, nothing more seems to to have 
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been thought necessary, than to decree that it should ‘be done: 
manne? tind the means were left to be found out. The fact is strik. 
ingly enoagh illustrated by the incident which befel M. Dumont and 
his friend, as they were travelling from Calais to Paris. On their 
arrival at Montreuil, they found the town in a quandary: they had 
orders to elect some representatives, but did not know how, until 
the travellers drew up a set of regulations for them, when they pro- 
ceeded immediately. When the travellers arrived in Paris, they 
found the community of Montreuil lauded to the skies for the promp- 
titude and spirit with which they had proceeded. The host of the 
Black Lion was considered a demigod, because he had entertained 
Dumont and Duroverai, and they had given him a list of rules. 


INFORMATION AGAINST THE LiteRARY GAzeTTeE UNstTAmMpEeD.— 
It would be a great saving, but a vast advantage, if the people of 
England, who for a long time have not chosen their own House of 
Commons, had sneaiied » Committee, or Board, well paid and endow- 
ed by subscription, to examine and report upon the Bills brought into 
Parliament. This would have been the next best thing to a Reform. 
However good may be the objects and principle of an Act, it often 
follows that a clause introduced into the Bill in Committee, or some 
defect in the arrangement for working, converts the intended measure 
into a nuisance. Interested persons watch while others sleep; and 
Members of Parliament, as business is now managed, have so much 
upon their hands, that it often happens they sanction provisions which 
go to ruin the very end they are aiming at. If the House did not 
appoint a Board of Examination, the nation ought to have done so ; 
and ten thousand a year, raised by subscription, would have been 
excellently well employed. 

It appears from the Information that has been laid against the 
Literary Gazette, brought for the purpose of trying the question, that 
the Stamp regulations respecting newspapers cannot be enforced by 
public information. The proceeding must be commenced by the 
Attorney-General, or the Stamp office; which means, that whether 
the law of the country shall be executed, or lie a dead letter in the 
Statute-book, rests entirely with the Government. The uses or abuses 
to which such a strange privilege might be applied, are so obvious, 
that they do not need pointing out. 

The object of this information was to lead to a rectification of the 
enormous inequality of duty now existing in the article of news- 
papers: we hope, however, that the question will be set at rest more 
equitably, than by making one party pay for the general injustice 
and impolicy of the law. 


University Honours.—Lord Tenterden is said to have stated in 
the House of Lords, as his opinion, and he was corroborated by the 
authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury, that, “no worse criterion 
could be selected of general competency, or fitness for the office of 
pastor, than the circumstance of a candidate’s having obtained honours 
at the University.” 

This. declaration has surprised the good people amazingly, who 
imagined that the Universities were the regular clerical manufae- 
tories, and that honours and distinctions were established in them, to 
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manufacturers of fire-arms have 
much their pieces wil] carry. The statement of this opinion had no such 
effect onus, who happened to know something of the matter: we only 
doubt las to the fitness of the expression—the “ worst criterion,”—we 
think there may be worse—such, for instance, as wealth, rank, and 
fashionable or powerful connexions. Honours at the University are 
in favour of ability of a particular kind, at least, though they have 
no direet relation to piety—neither has a family living, nor the fact of 
being nephew to a Bishop, or a remote connexion with a Minister of 
State! University Honours argue no call to the cure of souls; but, 
at the same time, ceteris paribus, a good scholar, or a mathema- 
tician, is as likely to make a tolerable clergyman as the person who 
has not been able to succeed either in scholarship or in science. 

But if success in University life is so poor a criterion of a candi- 
date’s merit, why are men, before they are qualified to become 
candidates, almost compelled to have passed through this same life ? 
For the difficulty in passing as a literate is well known! 

Now if University honours are no criterion of fitness for the office 
of pastor, what sort of a criterion is a University life, which is made 
nearly a sine qua non? To havea degree is a criterion, it seems, judg- 
ing by the uniform practice of the bishops, but to have obtained the 
degree with distinction is no criterion at all. 

The grand qualification for the office of pastor, which a young man 
gets at the University, is the exhaustion that attends a few years of 
vice and debauchery. This “ sowing of the wild oats” was no part of 
the original intention in founding a university. It is like the breaking in 
of a wild colt, save that the one is done by discipline, and the other by 
the total absence of it. After the dissipation of a three or four years’ 
failure and expenditure at the University, a ce is greatly subdued, 
and, as meekness is a necessary clerical endowment, the experience 
may be beneficial. 


Tur CuoLera 1N Paris.—The intensity of this pest in Paris, 
and its mildness here, or rather the far greater number of persons at- 
tacked in that capital than in this, deserves the consideration of those 
who have opportunities of investigating its causes. One fact is clear, 
that the disease is the same, and is not more virulent in its nature 
than the disease of London. The difference in result must therefore 
arise from facilities it meets with in Paris of germinating rapidly, that 
is to say, a more convenient medium through which to pass, or, from 
a superior aptitude or liability of the Parisians to receive its impres- 
sions. We have all been living either amidst the Cholera, or in the 
next layer of atmosphere that contained it. The virus either did not 
pass from one locality to another, or it passed and was turned 
from us. like a weapon upon armour of too fine a temper to be pene- 
trated... The causes affecting Paris may be connected both with 
easy transmission through the air, and aptitude to receive its impres- 
sions. Paris has always been considered a strong city ; it is impossible 
to walk, its streets without being conscious that the air is loaded with 
impurities, of various kinds. The state of its cloaca is wretched, 
and in matters. essential to health and comfort, though imitators of the 
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English, they are still very far behind us, though backwardness in 
these cases argues a very low state of civilization. With regard to 
bodily health, it is pretty certain that there is a difference between a 
Parisian and a Londoner; that the ee treatment which would 
save the Englishman from any acute disorder, would assuredly kill the 
Frenchman. Thus, though we are liable to be carried off by acute 
complaints, they are more afflicted with chronical ones; the which 
implies a greater tenacity of fibre on our part, a more vigorous flow 
of blood, and a more copious supply of the nervous fluid. It is 
possible that the striking difference that has occurred in the two 
capitals may be accounted for by these circumstances. The. foliowing 
traits of Paris under the Cholera might have been taken from Defoe’s 
History of the Plague: they are, however, from a letter in the 
Times. 

“ T have traversed a good portion of the city : it is difficult to describe it now. 
The Boulevards—formerly the promenade of the idlers and of the fashionables— 
of the wealthy and of the swindlers—are now thinly sprinkled with a few me- 
lancholy persons, walking as it were in fear of the malady of which every one is 
talking. No carriages—no —— liveries, even the diplomatic corps conceal 
themselves. The druggists’ shops are in some places thronged by persons, each 
to ask for a remedy for a father, a mother, a wife, a husband, or a child, ora 
relation who is dying. In some houses there are several dead at the same mo- 
ment; and one sees a coffin lying in the passage and covered with a white sheet, 
with a candle lighted at the head, waiting until the black cart approaches 
to carry the deceased toa place of burial. It is indeed a dreadful visitation which 
desolates a city and causes the ruin of families, and leaves many a forlorn orphan 
to weep in misery or to beg a pittance in the streets,” 


BADNESS OF THE OpERA.—The least enviable person in the coun- 
try, out of the tread-mill and the hulks, is probably Mr. Monck 
Mason, the bad-manager of the Opera. What a position! Nobody 
satisfied—every body complaining —all his friends worrying him —he 
himself conscious of neither keeping his money nor his promises. It 
was thought, that when a musician, a gentleman, and a capitalist 
were combined, that phoenix of rare creatures, a successful caterer 
for the Opera was discovered; but, alas! the world has been be- 
Grisi'd and be- Tosi'd till they have lost all faith and patience. The 
numerous failures, and unhappy experiments that have been tried on 
both the young and the old, the ugly and the pretty, those with 
some voice, and others with none in tune—the Lasizes, the Puzzis, and 
the Grandolfis, have thrown a heavy cloud over the house, that will 
probably cast a shadow even upon the things to come. The hand of 
Fate seems upon the house, and all who raise a note in it or on it. 

The importation of singers is a most delicate affair: it most re- 
sembles the carriage of white bait: the fish that at Blackwall appears 
all transparent fibre, before it reaches the heart of London is a lump 
of dead-looking mummy. So it is with singers: the ear of the Jmpre- 
sario is charmed in Italy, the bird is caught by putting a little salt upon 
its tail, and caged in a prison of gilt bars, and i$ made to cross the 
seas ; but, lo! in being let out to sing, its notes are changed, the 
spirit of the song is gone, and the Opera-house frowns a frown of 
damnation: Mr. Monck Mason is encumbered with his captive, tries 
to whistle her away, and does not always succeed, without a duet in 
the newspapers. It looks ill when a musical manager has to clear 
off old scores in “ The Times.” 
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State of MAncnester.—The Cholera has not yet attacked those 
parts of England where its horrible exploits may be expected fully to 
equal its achievements in France. Manchester for instance, where 
every circumstance of squalor, debauchery, starvation, filth and im- 
purity combine to prepare a monstrous feast for the aa lague. 
An account of the state of this town has lately been published by Dr. 
Phillips Kay. They who remember Erasmus’s description of London 
at the time of the sweating sickness or plague in Henry VIII.’s reign, 
will be struck by some of the points of similarity between it and Dr. 
Kay’s account of Manchester. The details are not of a nature to be 
quotedhere. The striking picture, however, of a day of these manu- 
facturing unfortunates ought to be pointed out to the attention of all 
persons who have the power and the will to operate changes in our do- 
mestic economy. Had a tithe of the attention that has been wasted 
on the West Indies and the South Seas been directed to Manchester, 
better fruits might have been expected. 

There are said to be one thousand gin-shops in Manchester. A 
gentleman curious in these matters, watched the number of persons 
entering a gin-shop in that town in five minutes, during eight succes- 
sive Saturday evenings, and at various periods from seven o'clock until 
ten. The average result was 112 men and 163 women, or 275 in forty 
minutes, which is equal to 412 per hour. The population of Man- 
chester and its environs amounts to about 230,000, and more than 
one-half of its inhabitants are so destitute or so degraded, as to 
require the assistance of public charity in bringing their offspring into 
the world. 





The Lion’s south, 


‘* ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.’ -—Hlorat. 


VINDICATION OF BOULOGNE SUR MER, 


* Monsizur L’Eprreur :— ‘* March 31, 1832. 


** You perceive I commence by availing myself of the accomplishment of foreign travel, 
by addressing you in a foreign language ; but having never been able to proceed further 
—for reasons best known to myself—I must lucubrate a little with you on this spot, and 
make up for other deficiencies. The subject, I fear, is stale, perhaps worse ; but as you 
have been devilish hard in making game of it with Asmodeus, and as — is only high- 
flavoured when run down, I wish to remove some of the foul spots he has left behind, at 
least qualify it by a more gentle application. 

ry Wh Boulogne has been selected as the et for such travellers to fire at is obvi- 
ous. If our other Colonies on the coast invite his Royal Highness to look in on them, 
itis merely from that common etiquette of hospitality which our commoninfirmity demands, 
and which, where Idleness is the mother of Mischief, is sure to be father of so large a 
family ;—but Boulogne seems one of those pleasant, wicked little Ultras that shows her 
banner all at once ; and I am sure that when he saw so busy-a-looking bundle of sin 
basking in so smiling a valley, he longed not only to drop his card, but to seek close 
acquaintance with us. ae 
’ *€ T admit it is a misfortune, that when bankrupts come abroad, or even plain, simple 
retrenchers, they are not satisfied with plain simples, and must be seeking sensuality at 
a. discount : those who are suffering for their sins, have no right to be interrupting the 
operation of that repentance which sinners require, nor need the authority of St. Jerome 

‘the Fathers be called into question ; these old Doctors were in the habit of recom- 
mending cathartics, as well as hair-shirts, in those old times ; every rumble was equal 
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to a rumination, and therefore all was absorbed in the future or past; but.alas! Sir, in 
the dance of life and death, now-a-days, pleasure and pain so chase pe va wr 
now-a-days is every thing, and Folly and Wisdom, in crossing hands, show that 

and Vice often take different routes. Thus it is with us here ; Boulogne is one of these 
light-tripping nymphs that merely loosens her zone for fashion sake, and like Aspasia 
when courting the philosophers, tells us that human nature was born before Phi 

was ever thought of : in short, the two countries are now mixed so pleasantly together here 
—there is so Tittle quarrelling about old prejudices or rivalries, that the old machi 
which used to be creaking and grunting at every turn, is now like that of oursteam-boats 
—every one seems handing the oil-bottle round—all shows that the thing works well, 

‘* But, Sir, these are but half the advantages here—these are but for the Moralists 
and high-flown speculators in the cause of Philanthropy versus Patriotism— 
shines in the Physical as well as the Moral. In most places, Climate and Comfort 
are Antipodes, or (to come more home for a simile), like two billiard-balls meeting, the 
closer they hit, the farther they fly off: here, like other things, they agree—we have 
the curtains, carpets, and comforts of England, with the blue skies and cheap wines of 
France ; and if France had no other colours in her composition, they must upset a whole 
calendar or catalogue of either patriots or prejudices. 

‘* Before I admit, therefore, that Boulogne is a ‘‘ refugium peccatorum,”’ rather than 
a ‘‘ refugium economorum,” or, in fact, a con amore affair altogether, I must ask Asmo- 
deus whether he has visited our own watering-places, and looked at the exports of their 
impurities? He has taken a positive (indeed a very positive) view of us; lays us 
down at once as the ‘‘ cloaca maxima,” and warns all visitors of the pestilence that here 
emanates. But, Sir, 1 have taken a comparative view ; I have unroofed the houses like 
Asmodeus of old, peeped into all the holes and corners of sin and iniquity that I could 
hear of, and having hung out my Moral Eudiometer in as high and dry a spot as I could 
find, and noted all its indications, must pronounce that the effluvia on both sides is 
nearly alike. This may arise from the nature of the French atmosphere and soil, and 
this may avert some of the charges laid against us: the chief of these are, that lying be- 
tween the two countries and capitals, we have all their old, hoary vices tumbling in on 
us midway ; secondly, that Boulogne is so convenient a colony for new ones, and so con- 
venient altogether. But, Sir, change of country produces change of circumstances, you 
must perceive ; and thus the vices of both meeting become neutralized in combination, 
as neutral salts do in medicine or chemistry. 

‘* Questions of national morality, therefore, like those of national manners, are dan- 
gerous for either import or export ; few of them are stout, healthy abstractions, that can 
stand up and decree the right and wrong. Many of these delicate applications, that 
prejudice alone can take care of, are often disturbed in the carriage, and always de- 
ranged in the landing ; the moment we open our stock, either here or at Calais pier, 
every little virtue or vice undergoes search ; what we most prize is often subject to pro- 
hibition, and therefore, as we cannot throw them overboard, we must smuggle em 
closely about us: not that virtues in one country are called vices in another, or any 
such vice versa system, but that they change in their colour and consistency from the 
new elements they get into. In France, both are light, because every thing about them 
is light—in England, the reverse. Thus the term Dissipation varies in both; in Eng- 
land the atoms flying off all together, when once rid of their home—in France, popping 
and skipping about, but never losing their way. , 

‘« As to Scandal and Gambling, they are both epidemic and endemic ; like Cholera, 
they are diseases of the age, or rather receipts for their cure ; tis true they increase one 
half by feeding passion, but then they cure the other half by killing time. The modes 
of killing time depend on tastes and temperaments—the Frenchman, light, loose, and 
sanguine, is easily satisfied —makes a plaything of his passions, and tosses time like a 
shuttlecock : the Englishman, cased with buckram and bile, must have strong stimuli; 
he is a man of business, holds himself tight and braced for it, and therefore, when sud- 
denly thrown on ennui, is like a bow-string suddenly cut, the fibres fly off in all ditee- 
tions, but the bow is as stiff as ever. When he comes abroad, therefore, he alters-- 
the bow and the buckram soften by the atmosphere—the bile gets diluted by the winds, 
and thus he commences a new business—that of a light, softer folly, and becomes elas- 
tic from removed pressure. What is this pressure ?—is it our fogs or our Debt! _What 
is this folly? Definitions are half the battle, as D’Alembert tells us, but evem they 
alter by coming abroad. We must not be too hard upon them—we must not qu 
with so respectable a word as that of respectability. | dard? ysm 

‘ But, Sir, Boulogne has peculiar modes of purification: she is, notorious; for bet 
high winds—they sweep along her valley in all directions, and will sweep .awaythe 
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Oholefa, whien it comes: in the second place, she has adopted a new mode, now uni- 
versal of—the process and patent for this may be seen at the “ Hotel d’Any- 
leterre,’® andis open to all strangers. This Hoteld’Angleterre, you are not perhaps aware, 
igethe King’s’ Bench here; it has been newly built ; lies very airy in the upper town, 
and*is thus named and embellished in honour of our country: and though I neither 
assert nor deny that so expensive an undertaking was necessary, yet being regularly in- 
stituted, and with rules like those of Quarantine, I leave you to judge whether preven- 
tion is not better than remedy, where moral miasma has been so prevalent. 
~461 must therefore contend, Sir, that Boulogne is now simply an asylum for those 
afflicted’ with the ‘‘ res angusta,”” &c. and I have too much “‘ esprit de ” about me 
not to attempt their defence: this, perhaps, is a forlorn hope; where Prejudice and 
Morality are plaintiffs, it is equal to an ex-officio, and none Dut Asmodeus ought to be 
counsel for the defendant ; but as he and I are at issue on the main point, I simply take 
it up for chivalry or charity sake. It is true we have our routs, balls, and ecarté : it is 
true we have our “‘ blasées,” quidnuncs whose feelings are so fried and frizzled in the 
“casserole” of the times, that nothing but the catering of ** John Bull,” or ‘‘ The Age,” 
will do for them: itis true we have our cheap sensualists—but how can it be otherwise ? 
In France, sensuality is everywhere like sociality—it is an affair of the Sun: we have 
no window-tax, and the only Aristocracy of the Sun is, that he is the centre of his own 
circle. What is the consequence? We find we can, not only exist but live—not onl 
but animalize ; and instead of holding that Polypus or Zoophyte-link that kept 
us dangling midway in the chain, can blaze out a little, and even plume our wings in 
the new beam : in short, luxuries are cheap—economy is more in the aggregate than 
the items; and as expenditure is not the sine qua non of estimation, we can all be free, 
easy, and economical, without danger. 

** To be serious then, Sir, Absenteeism is a serious disease, and one that true patriots 
must deplore. I admit the influence of fashion, in the conflict now going on between 
old and new ideas—I admit that all countries should seek each other’s good points, and 
break up their old barriers by mutual interchange and visits; but between visits and 
visitations there is a distinction ; and if we prefer settlement altogether abroad, we may 
fairly conclude there is something wrong altogether at home. There are some diseases of 
the body politic which show themselves by eruptions, but these are outlets for the morbid 
matter. Absenteeism and Emigration are the results of our plethora and poverty, 
working double tides with us in cross channels; but though the carbuncles of our new 
civilization, they are not outlets for our new diseases. If society in England has been 
that struggle where all medium aspirants or moderate nolodies are excluded—if its doors 
are only open to those tickets which our modern Aristocracies have inflicted on us, whom 
are we to blame—those staying at home or abroad? Making virtues of our necessities is 
always a convenient fashion, and so it may be done here—those who stay at home 
assume that of Patriotism, because they cannot come abroad or be looked up to—those 
who come abroad assume that of Philanthropy, because they cannot stay at home or Le 
looked down on ; thus it is an affair of optics, pride is the prism—but in the one case it is a 

itive, in the other a negative obliquity of vision: let not, then, the moral virtues be 
frauled into the account between us—let not Boulogne be stigmatized for her emigrants : 
if we take the colour and staff of a colony like this from the prominent and notorious 
characters we hear of in it, we forget that the same prominences and love of noto- 
riety that attached to them at home, drove them abroad ; and if we do not perceive that 
the most respectable here are the most private, we must be as oblique in our modes of 
perception as those we are so ready to blame. 

“* If Asmodeus had taken more or less than a bird’s-eye view of us, he would have 
passed us by altogether; and if you, Sir, come and visit us, you will see Absenteeism 
construed—text, chapter, and commentary. Boulogne does not claim the merit of being 
the asylum for the desperate, like Calais. She is not the first rock or the last refuge to 
cling to—she lies at ease in her valley, combines the advantages of the two countries, 
and has all the features of mixed national physiognomy ; if to this I added the beauties 
and salubrites of her walks, gardens, and baths, it might be termed eulogy: but I speak 





in her defence, or rather in attack of the opinions of some ney > oem Such opinions 


militate against all parties: the French seldom discriminate between attacks of our 
bociéty and theirs, and thus recriminations arise and irritations produced. The cultiva- 
tion of good feeling between us should be a matter of principle, not interest ; France 
and’ England must stand or fall together ; and France is friendly, whatever our Tories 
may think. But even were this otherwise, why should Boulogne be stained by the 
bidcksheep that run through her? Look at our fixed, quiet families, who have lived 
héte/ sinbe the Peace—look at our Admirals, Generals, Divines, &c. who have avail- 
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ed themselves of her advantages, and are not ashamed of retrenchment. Eeonomy ean 
ly prick that pride which is bloated and heated by rivalry, but always shows a healthy 


Ze 


in seeking what is just and honourable. If had not been selected for 
such advantages, if she been merely a temporary refuge for the worthless, where 
should we see those institutions which now adorn her, and for which she is so much 
indebted to our country ?—~where should we see our respectable Church of England 
establishment, with its excellent pastor, Mr. Symons, so many years at his post 1— 
where its Humane and other Societies !—and that combined system of charity which has 
produced, and is at this moment producing, such effects 1—where those excellent semi- 
naries of education (whether under Messrs. Bury, Dickinson, Gretton, or others), that 
no less tend to unite the nations, and have flourished for so many yearst What has 
been the result of this affluence of strangers !—an action and reaction on both sides : a 
new town has started up—all its energies quickened, all its resources increased. Look 
at our Museum, Libraries, and Cabinets—look at the attractions of such to our men of 
talents and literature: if the names of a Haynes Bayly, Banim, Speer, Sankey, Xc. 
have been found together in our list, shall we say that Mind has no resources at Bou- 
logne, and that dissipation is her only industry ? 

‘* But yet, Sir, Absenteeism is an evil, and should be removed. Boulogne mitigates 
it, and meets us half way; but Boulogne will diminish her attractions when England 
diminishes her repulsions. England will even, perhaps, be dearer than France—her 
climate creates more wants, her condition creates more wishes—Reform cannot alter the 
one—let us hope it will improve the other!” 

** Monsieur, J’ai l’honneur de vous saluer, 
“&e. &e. &e.” 


We comply with the request of Mr. Russelton, and give admission to his 
“ precious effusion,” although we can —e think he has made a hié of his 
miss. A pun or two now and then, however, helps digestion. 


Tipog tov Asa. 


Oh Jove ! when to the charming Mrs. Tyndar 
You made advances which she would not hinder, 
Your form amphibious was a d—d fib, 

And your fair plumy coat a fowl deceit ; 

But what is most amazing in this feat, 

Is the strange fact that Mrs. Tyndar should 

Take fire at once while dripping from the flood 
And burn for such a watery spark as you- 

Perhaps your web feet caught her as she flew—— 
And then, wh&& you had used the woman ill, 
You hopeful bird ! you offered her your bill, 
Which never yet passed current for a franc 

At any bank—except a river’s bank. 

You thought you ’d made a wondrous hit, I wis, 
When, by such doings, you obtained a Miss, 

But for the same, you well deserved to be 

Well hanged ; yea hanged twice over, e’en as he 
Who hath a two-fold capability 

For hanging ; inn-sign Swan, who swings amain, 
The noted Swan, with two necks, in Lad Lane. 


We have had much pleasure in reading a pamphlet “ on Theatrical Emanci- 

tion and the Rights of Dramatic Authors.” By T. J. Thackeray, Esq. It is 
ull of interesting matter. 

Mr. Mackinnon, the able author of “ Public Opinion,” has brought in a Bill, 
which has been read a first time, to prevent cruelty to animals. We regret, 
that while we highly applaud the intention, we cannot altogether subscribe to the 
wisdom—of the measure ; it seems to us that it is a part of that eternal system of 
over-legislating which is the great curse of our codes—“ in republicé corrup- 
tissimA plurime leges,” these laws beat about the bush without catching the 
bird. The only way to prevent cruelty, is to render the disposition humane— 


the only way to render the disposition more humane, is not by legal ties, 
but by early education. Let Mr. Mackinnon bring in a Bill for the establish- 
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ment of achools—let him give us the assistance of his enlightened mind against 
the taxes on knowledge—and cruelty to animals will very soon disappear. All 
the most mi instances of cruelty are committed by men the most brutally 
i t. e woman who boiled her cat for eating her victuals, said, very 
gravely, “that she had remonstrated with the cat before, and assured him of her 
intention to boil him if he persisted in his practices.” And when it was an- 
swered to the woman that the cat did not understand her language, she might 
fairly have replied, that the cat knew as much of her language as the poor in 
general know of the law. The taxes on knowledge are a cruelty to human be- 
ings, who are hanged for ignorance; and the true cause of cruelty to cats, 
who are boiled for the same offence with about the same justice! 


Curious PLraciarismM.—Extract from Prince Puckler Muskau’s Travels. 


“« We area selfish people,” said a favourite leader of fashion, ‘‘ I confess, and I do 
believe that what in other countries is called amor patria, is amongst us nothing but a 
huge conglomeration of love of ourselves ; but I am glad of it ; I like selfishness, there 
is good sense in it.” 

In a novel called “ The Anglo-Irish,” written by Mr. Banim, author of the 
“ O'Hara Tales,” published years ago by Mr. Colburn, at page 192 of the first 
Volume, the following sentence will appear, supposed to be bubbled forth by a 
fictitious character, and who is fe wese y the author as a sneering, scandal-talk- 
ing, gouty, ill-dressed old man. 


* We are a reflecting people, selfish if you will, and I do believe that what in other 
countries is called amor patrie, is amongst us nothing but a huge conglomeration of 
love of ourselves ; but I am glad of it ; I like selfishness, there is sense in it.” 


So much for the “‘ favourite leader of fashion” of the German Prince. 


*,* The plagiarism denounced by our Correspondent is glaring enough. 
But fifty such plagiarisms would not counterbalance, though they would as- 
suredly lessen, the merit of the Prince’s book. 


Answer to a letter in Blackwood’s Magazine, by the Right Ilon. T. P. Cour- 
tenay, on the subject of the Foreign Policy of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Can- 
ning. 


N.B. This letter was received too late to appear in our last Month’s Number, 
but the interest of the subject treated on will bear a little delay. For our own 
part, in according to our Correspondent the justice of a reply to Mr. Courte- 
nay’s article in Blackwood’s Magazine, we really take no share whatever in the 
dispute. Our own opinions respecting Mr. Canning’s Foreign Policy were ex- 
pressed freely and largely in our last Number. For Mr. Courtenay we have 
(putting politics aside) all the respect which his literary abilities deserve. 


** GENTLEMEN :— 

‘In the January Number of your valuable publication, I addressed to you a few 
remarks in answer to an article in the Forei Enoctent Review,* relating to the Fo- 
reign Policy of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. ‘To those remarks the author of 
that article has replied, ina letter published in Blackwood’s Magazine for March—and 
in so doing, he has avowed his name to be—Thomas Peregrine Courtenay ! 

“ In reference to this reply, 1 am only desirous of directing the attention of those, 
who are interested in the controversy, to the Right Hon. Gentleman’s abandonment of 
the most important position which he advanced in his Review. He no longer imputes 
to Mr. Stapleton an erroneous description of Mr. Canning’s Policy, but is compelled to 
confess, that, ‘throughout his work, his error lies in misrepresenting, not Mr. Canning, 
but Lord Castlereagh.’ t 

“‘ This unlooked-for recantation simplifies the matter in dispute between us, in a most 
extraordinary degree; for while Mr. Stapleton was accused of misrepresenting both 
parties, there was no defined standard by which either could be compared ; but decision 
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* Foreign Quarterly, No. XVI. 
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is easy, when the single point which remains to be determined is, whether Lord Castle- 
8 sapagunent of our foreign affairs was, in fact, precisely similar in character to 
the confessedly-accurate description given of Mr. Canning’s by Mr. Stapleton. 

*« Let a comparison, then, be instituted between Mr. Canning’s acts thus correct! 
described, and Lord Castlereagh’s known acts, and I would almost be willing to leave 
the result to the partial judgment of my antagonist—certain I am that I leave it with 
perfect confidence to the impartial judgment of disinterested individuals. 

‘* Here, then, I should close my observations, were it not that Mr. Courtenay, to- 
wards the termination of his letter, in making a sort of personal defence, ‘accuses me of 
having improperly given him ‘a pretty severe rebuke in not very courteous language.’ 
Now, had Mr. Courtenay confined himself in his Review to attacking Mr. Stapleton’s 
correctness, or sneering at his ‘ amiable prejudices,’ I, as the friend of Mr. Canning, 
should have had neither the right nor the temptation to depart from the strictest courtesy 
of expression. The Right Hon. Reviewer was doubtless at liberty to comment as he 
pleased upon Mr. Stapleton’s performance ; but he was not free to attempt, by un- 
worthy insinuations, to injure the reputation of an individual now no more, of whose 
‘ favour and confidence,’ as he somewhat strangely volunteers to proclaim, he had ‘ ob- 
tained ’ no inconsiderable ‘ share.’ * 

«Mr. Courtenay, indeed, dextrously puts forward as his ‘ real offence’ his support 
of the Government of the Duke of Wellington : but so far is that from being the case, 
I agree with him in thinking, that had he seceded with Mr. Huskisson from the Govern- 
ment, he would only have made himself‘ ridiculous.’ No, his ‘ real offence’ was his 
having written a Review, in which he appeared to me, through design, most ungraciously 
and, I will add, most unfairly to disparage Mr. Canning’s reputation. It is true that 
he asserts in his letter, that he does not ‘know’ that he has said ‘ one word derogatory’ 
to that statesman. But let any one read his commentst on Mr. Canning’s Speech 'on 
sending troops to Portugal ; and his ridiculet of Mr. Stapleton for certain praises which 
he bestowed on Mr. Canning, and then lay his hand on his heart and say that that 
Review could by possibility have been published by what Mr. Courtenay professes him- 
self to be—‘ a sincere and faithful admirer’§ of Mr. Canning. 

“« Mr. Courtenay, it is well known, lies under considerable obligations to Mr. Can- 
ning : under the consciousness that he does so, he affirms that he has not sought to vilify 
his memory. Be it so. But he escapes the imputation upon his heart at the expense 
of his head ; for it is impossible not to compassionate that obliquity of intellect which 
enables Mr. Courtenay to ‘ lay the flattering unction to his soul,’ that he has not written 
one word ‘derogatory to Mr. Canning.’ The occasional eulogy which he bestows upon 
him, serves but to give weight to his injurious insinuations, by conferring on his com- 
ments the appearance of impartiality. 


«* * Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn the blow ; 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the candid friend !’ || 


‘* In conclusion—if I have mistaken the character of Mr. Courtenay’s article, I can 
only say that I most sincerely beg pardon of the Right Hon. Gentleman. One thing 
I am ready to admit, viz. that it has not been in any way injurious to Mr. Canning. 
But it is with the apparent intention of the writer, not with the result of his efforts with 
which I have had to deal. On the other hand, if I have not mistaken the character of 
his essay, I must observe, that if I have administered a ‘ pretty severe rebuke,’ he 
certainly has most richly deserved it. 

‘* 1 am, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
‘A Frrenp or Mr. Canninc.” 


An article relative to Goethe, prepared for the New Monthly, by one of the 
most accomplished German scholars of the age, must remain over until next 
month. It will, however, be found worth waiting for. 








* Mr. Courtenay’s Letter, p. 533. 
t+ Foreign Quarterly, No. XVI. p. 415. 
+ Foreign Quarterly, No. XVI. p. 428. 
} Vide conclusion of Mr. Courtenay’s Letter. 
Vide Mr. Canning’s Poem of ‘‘ New Morality,” in the Anti-Jacobin. 
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